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SOME REASONS WHY. 


MERICAN colleges in their various aspects have of late re- 

ceived a large degree of attention from the whole press of the 
country. Hardly a periodicai, from the ponderous quarterly down 
to the ephemeral daily, has neglected to express its views upon 
the prevalent system of education. The merits and defects of 
the course of study hitherto almost universally adopted, the claims 
of modern languages and “ practical studies” to usurp the place 
of the classics and mathematics, have been so thoroughly can- 
vassed that he must be a bold writer indeed who would choose 
” too has 
been so fully ventilated, that any further abstract discussion of 


such themes for his subject. ‘* The marking system 


marks as a test of scholarship and a means of discipline can 
hardly expect to receive attention. 

It is not, therefore, the design of the present article to praise 
or censure the course of study now pursued in this college, nor 
to recommend the maintenance or abolishment of “the marking 
system.” Prof. Hadley, as the representative and mouth-piece 
of the faculty at the Boston reunion last winter, expressed the 
firm conviction that there would be no material change for years 
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to come in the character of the studies pursued. It is equally 
certain that no very radical change in the matter of marking can 
be at present expected. Accepting it, then, as a settled fact that 
the present system, of making marks given for daily recitations in 
the classics and mathematics the chief test of scholarship, will 
apply to many future classes, we wish to point out some needed 
changes in its working. Hardly any one who has spent three 
years of life here will be disposed to question our assertion, that 
Yale College fails to develop in her students a grade of scholar- 
ship at all commensurate with her reputation and the just demands 
of the community upon her. It is our object to mention some 
reasons why this is the case. 

First, and perhaps most important, we place the small ratio of 
instructors to the large number of students. A stranger glancing 
over the list of ‘* Faculty and Instructors,” as annually displayed 
in the Catalogue, occupying as it does three pages and comprising 
over fifty names, might be inclined to doubt our grounds for this 
statement. But let him deduct those attached to the Scientific 
‘and Professional Schools, and those whose connection with the 
college extends hardly beyond the appearance of their names 
among its ** Officers,” and he would be surprised at the com- 
paratively insignificant proportions into which this lengthy and 
high-sounding list had dwindled. One’s enthusiasm for what we 
fondly call ‘the first college in the land,” can hardly fail to be 
dampened upon learning that a class of 176 is intrusted to the 
charge of only four tutors, and that but three instructors are pro- 
vided for a class of 117. 

As a natural consequence of this great disparity between the 
number of teachers and taught, from 40 to 45 men are crowded 
into the division room for an hour’s recitation. The defects of 
such an arrangement are many and glaring. From the very 
nature of the case not more than a third, or at most a half, of the 
division can be called up at any one recitation. With some 
instructors the case is even worse. Two instances, which we 
have recently noticed, show how rarely a member of the largest 
divisions may be called upon to join in the recitation. The one 
is that of a man, who, though present at a dozen recitations in 
one department, was called up only three times; the other, that 
of a man who attended fifteen recitations and remained a silent 
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spectator of eleven of the number. Such cases, to be sure, are 
somewhat exceptional, but they should be impossible. We 
doubt, however, whether on the average the proportion of times 
a man recites, compared with the total number of exercises 
attended, rises above that of two to five. That carelessness and 
inattention characterize our recitation rooms under such circum- 
stances should awaken no surprise. It would be strange indeed 
were it otherwise. This, however, is but one of the evils. 
Granting that it were possible to maintain the interest of the 
students, none will deny that the large size of the division pre- 
vents the best efforts of the teacher. With 130 men daily com- 
ing before him, and but few of the number reciting more than 
twice a week, it is next to impossible for him to learn the mental 
peculiarities of each, and adapt his instruction to the requirements 
of different individuals. Hence the tendency is almost irresistible 
for the teacher to fall into a mechanical style of conducting the 
recitation, which in turn reacts upon his pupils. 

This leads us to what we consider an almost equally great 
fault in the present course, particularly in the first two years—the 
inferior quality of the instruction. The large size of the divisions, 
we are aware, would hamper the efforts of the best teachers; but 
without any change in that respect much more might be accom- 
plished than is at present. In plain words, we maintain that the 
employment of tutors should be discontinued. This genus of 
instructors has come down to us from a remote antiquity, and is 
entirely unsuited to the requirements of the present day. When 
the standard of admission was very low, and men entered college 
with so poor a “fit” that they virtually had to commence with 
the rudiments, there was perhaps an excuse, if not a demand, for 
the employment of tutors. But demand and excuse have now 
alike vanished. The requirements for entrance have been 
greatly raised. Thorough preparatory schools have been estab- 
lished. The principals of several of them compare favorably 
with college professors. A large and yearly increasing proportion 
of every class comes from these schools, and, aside from them, a 
much higher grade of scholarship is required of all who annually 
apply to become “‘ members of the incoming class.” 

The great change which has taken place in the matter of 
thorough preparation for college within the last fifty years, can 
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only be appreciated when one has examined the “ terms of ad- 
mission,” and the “course of study,” in a catalogue of half a 
century ago. But, notwithstanding this great advance in the 
scholarship of students, almost the same provisions for their in- 
struction continue in force now as then. A class of 170 or 180 
members is turned over into the hands of four young men, 
themselves but two or three years out of college. And this is not 
the worst. Very seldom is it the case that the chosen man has 
paid any special attention to the department over which he is to 
preside. Still more rare is it to find a tutor, who intends 
to make the instruction of college students his life-work. On 
the contrary, the position is generally filled by a man who wishes 
to carry on a course of theological or scientific study, and who 
accepts the office of tutor as affording a casual means of sup- 
port. Now, it is too much to expect that a man who accepts a 
position under such circumstances will take a very enthusiastic 
interest in the performance of its duties. The fact that he does 
not receive half the salary which he might obtain as principal of 
a respectable high school, is not calculated to rouse him to any 
special efforts for his pupils. Nor will he probably interest him- 
self very deeply in devising and studying the best methods of 
instruction, when he does not expect to hold his position more 
than two or three years. While saying this, we will not deny 
that there are some tutors who seem to really devote themselves 
with some spirit to their work; but the drawbacks of which we 
have spoken embarrass even them. In short, while the office of 
tutor retains its present character, the student will fail to reccive 
from the college such instruction as is justly his due. 

Another great fault of the course hitherto has been the system 
of alphabetical division of the classes. We heartily rejoice at 
the partial reform in this matter which has been instituted the 
present year, and hope that it may be carried out to its fullest ex- 
tent. A more absurd plan than the old one could hardly be 
devised. The members of every freshman class differ greatly in 
proficiency, and perhaps more in capacity. A considerable num- 
ber come from the first academies and seminaries in the land, 
where they have enjoyed the instruction of the most thorough 
teachers. Others have had hardly any advantages and are so 
poorly qualified that heavy conditions alone save them from 
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rejection. Between these two extremes are men with every 
variety of preparation. All such differences, however, the 
old system entirely overlooked. The members of the class 
were separated into four divisions merely by reference to the initial 
letter of the name. Best and poorest were thus brought side by 
side, and so continued during the whole four years. The smartest 
and the dullest were assigned the same lessons, and subjected to 
the same requirements. Under such a system both parties suf- 
fered—it would be hard to tell which most. The poor scholars 
were often taxed beyond their ability, by lessons which were 
comparatively easy to their more brilliant classmates. Thus 
some were discouraged by the severity of demands, the ease of 
which allowed others to grow careless and remiss. 

A great step, however, has been taken in the right direction. 
After one term’s trial has shown the capacity and qualifications 
of each man, the divisions are thereafter made on the ground of 
scholarship. By this means all the members of each division 
will stand on a certain average plane of scholarship, and the same 
demands can fairly be made of all. The different divisions can 
pursue different courses of study, and the method of instruction can 
be varied according to the requirements of each. Another great 
advantage of this method is, that it rouses the indolent and excites 
to effort those who are merely careless. Those who can be 
good scholars will not be satisfied to remain in the same division 
with the most stupid. The experience of many years has proved 
the benefits of such a system at West Point; the brief and im- 
perfect trial which it has received here has shown that equal 
benefits may be expected from its application to this college. 

We have thus pointed out some reasons why we are not better 
students. They are briefly these—the large size of the divisions, 
the inferior quality of the instruction, and the system of alphabet- 
ical division of the classes. So long as these remain, any re- 
form in the character of our studies will be of little avail. 
Until these faults are removed let not the public blame too 
severely the students, if they fail to equal its expectations. 
But let us hope that a better day is soon to dawn upon Yale 
College, when her instructors and her students will alike be 
worthy of her history and her fame. 





The Yale Literary Magazine. 


SPOTS ON THE SUN. 


OTHING succeeds like success, and a Magazine which, if it 

be not “the best,” is unquestionably the most successful, 
as well as “the oldest college periodical in America,” can cer- 
tainly afford to have pointed out to it certain circumstances which 
must ever tend to impede its progress. At the outset it should 
be understood that we have no reform to advocate, no change to 
advise, in the existing method of conducting the Lir. A system 
which has caused the present to outlive all other college period- 
icals, which has brought it through thirty-three years, and exhi- 
bits it now, in its thirty-fourth, as vigorous and full of life as the 
youngest of its cotemporaries, we firmly believe to be as nearly 
perfect as human ingenuity can devise. The presumption, as the 
logicians say, is overwhelmingly in its favor ; and presumptuous 
indeed would that man be who should soberly propose to super- 
sede it by some plan of his own invention. 

It may be said that the editors are too few or too many in 
number ; that their term of office is too short or too long ; that 
instead of being chosen from a single class, they should be chosen 
from two, or from three, or from four classes ; that they should be 
appointed by their predecessors in office rather than be elected by 
their class; that publishers as well as editors should be chosen ; 
that the Magazine should be a fortnightly or a quarterly instead 
of a monthly, and so on. We may be willing to admit the exist- 
ence of some good in each and all of these suggestions, con- 
tradictory as many of them are, but we do not believe that 
enough can be said in favor of any one of them to prove the 
desirability of its adoption; and that none of them may ever be 
adopted we sincerely trust. Without putting too implicit a con- 
fidence in the theory that whatever is is right, or being too deeply 
impressed with a veneration for things customary and traditional, 
we are convinced that any change in the present order of things 
would be the reverse of advantageous. And having thus set at 
rest the minds of our conservative friends by these negative 
assertions, we proceed to indicate the necessary imperfections in 
the system we stoutly uphold. 
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There is an irresitible tendency in college to choose prize-men 
for editors,—usually those who have taken the highest prizes, for 
debate or composition. Supposing it were a fact that these prize- 
takers possess all the best literary ability of college, it by no 
means follows that the best editors are included in their number. 
Editorial ability is a thing quite distinct from purely literary 
ability, and may exist independently of it, as we endeavored to 
show in a previous number of the Magazine. Yet it is safe to 
presume that the average undergraduate will persistently disregard 
this fact till the end of time, and will always prefer as editors the 
ones whom, for their prizes or whatever reason, he takes to be 
the “best literary men” of the class. But even supposing it 
were true that these best literary men are sure to turn out the 
best editors, it still does not follow that they should always 
be chosen as such. The editors of the Magazine are its pub- 
lishers as well ; and tact in publishing is very far from coinciding 
with literary talent or journalistic skill. Without quite agreeing 
with those who assert that college life suppresses and destroys all 
the executive ability a man may by nature be possessed of, we 
must yet admit that the business faculty, ‘‘the art of putting things 
through,” is by no means common among us: as witness the in- 
efficiency—we may almost add the downright imbecility—of most 
of our college committees. Now this gift, rare enough at the best, 
is least likely to be possessed by high prize-men and big literary 
men, of all others; yet it is a thing imperatively demanded for 
the successful management of a Magazine. We see then that 
so long as of the three qualifications—editorial ability, business 
ability, literary ability—which should recommend a man for the 
position of Lir. editor, the latter only is considered by those who 
elect him, it will be at all times possible if not likely that the 
most suitable men will fail to be chosen. 

Another great difficulty is, that the men who are chosen, 
whether the most suitable or not, very rarely “do their best.” 
They are apt to consider their office as an end when they should 
consider it a means, and vice versa. Most editors do their hard- 
est work “for the Lit.” before they are elected rather than 
afterwards. They enter prize debate and write prize composi- 
tions and strain every nerve for the making of a literary reputa- 
tion sufficient to secure their election; but when they are 
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actually chosen, ma foi! their work is accomplished ; they will 
go down to posterity in that halo of glory which surrounds the 
famous scroll whereon are emblazoned the names of those 
geniuses who have edited “the oldest college periodical;” and 
they are content: fame’s summit has been reached, and they can 
climb no higher. The idea of making something out of the 
Lit., of infusing into it a life and character of its own, of striy- 
ing to win for it a more than local reputation, seems never to 
occur to them. That the “honor” of this, as of every other 
“* office,” really depends upon the conscientiousness and skill 
with which its duties are performed, is a fact unknown to their 
philosophy. The glory, in their view, came with the fact of 
election ; the duties are an unpleasant incident connected there- 
with, which must be shirked whenever possible. Thus, in a 
certain sense, is what should be a means made an end, by those 
who on the other hand and in another sense, make a means of 
what should be an end in itself, by accounting their editorial 
office simply a stepping stone whereupon they may possibly 
mount to a senior society. The question of success or failure 
does not alter the principle of the thing, as many profess to 
imagine ; for a neutral who originally secured the office of editor 
only that it might better his chances of a society election, is not 
apt to work any harder than another who, influenced by the same 
motives, happened to be more fortunate. 

Supposing, however, that these drawbacks did not exist,— 
supposing that the most suitable men were chosen, and that these 
performed all their official duties conscientiously and well,—the 
Lir.’s troubles would be by no means ended. All the editors 
are supposably equal in ability, and some of them are not infre- 
quently rivals in the various prize contests of college, so that 
none would submit to have the “ policy” of the Magazine dic- 
tated to them by any one man. In other words, there can be no 
strong “character” to the Lir., for this implies a single manag- 
ing editor, whose word is in all things law. To expect any 
pronounced and consistent “policy” in a periodical whose course 
depends upon the opinions—often varying and ill-defined—of five 
individuals, who may in turn exercise almost absolute. power in 
its management, were of course absurd. In the nature of things 
there can never be that unity of purpose, and harmony of ideas, 
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and powerful esprit de corps which sinks the individual in the 
work$ which would cause them, should superior executive ability 
or editorial tact become apparent in one of their number, to place 
themselves entirely under his direction and control, to cheerfully 
and heartily give up individual judgments and preferences for the 
sake of the common glory. 

The three leading points already made doubtless include most 
of the difficulties in the Lir.’s pathway, yet it may be worth 
while, perhaps, to refer to some of them in a manner less inde- 
finite and general, The short term of the editorial office is, in 
itself considered, undoubtedly a drawback, yet that nothing would 
be gained by lengthening it is perhaps sufficiently proved by the 
fact that, as a rule, the first-issued numbers of each successive 
board are its best. The short term, nevertheless, prevents the 
formation of those numberless little editorial habits and customs, 
which, though individually of no special importance, combine to 
make up in great measure the distinctive character of a periodical. 
Such are an unswerving allegiance to some particular system of 
orthography ; a uniform rule in the matter of punctuation; a 
well-defined limitation in the use of capital letters ; an unvarying 
mode of referring to itself or other journals; a distinctive form 
of expression, and a changeless peculiarity in the regulation of 
typographical matters generally. All these, and many like them 
which form the most sacred traditions of regularly conducted 
journals, are things which it were futile to expect to gain ina 
year of rather desultory and conflicting practice. Reasonable 
skill and accuracy in the correction of proof, and good typographic 
taste and judgment, are likewise unlikely to be acquired in so 
short a time, as a matter of course. 

Again, the college editor rarely pays sufficient attention to those 
two important matters—time and space; he seldom studies the 
philosophy of “‘ making up” a Magazine. And by this we mean 
the viewing his work as a whole and considering the relations of 
the different parts to each other; the rejecting of what is in- 
trinsically good, because it is not befitting the time or place ; the 
printing of everything where and when it will be most “ avail- 
able.” On the one hand, very few voluntary contributions are 
at his disposal, and on the other, those which are personally 
solicited he generally feels under obligation to print, whether 
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deemed suitable or not, lest their writers account him ungrateful 
or malicious. Thus it is that the difficulty of procuring regpect- 
able “‘copy ” of any sort forbids the giving of much attention 
to the more refined details of the “‘make up” itself. Then 
there is the art of giving a “taking” look to articles, which is 
too little considered. Other things being equal, a short title is of 
course the best; and a very long one is usually, in a magazine 
article, an unpardonable fault. In our view, a title should hint at 
rather than fully explain the subject matter of an article; should 
excite curiosity which reading alone can gratify; yet it should 
not seem far-fetched or inappropriate after its significance is 
understood, _It is possible to dislike the taste of the writer who 
labels a pleasant sketch as if it were a treatise on some abstract 
science, without at the same time going into raptures over the 
titular vagaries of Mr. John Ruskin and his imitators. 

As to the business side of affairs, in the soliciting of subscrip- 
tions and advertisements, and the collecting of money for the 
same, the temptation to shirk disagreeable labor is very great, and 
the tendency to appropriate the general funds for private uses, 
and “account for the same at the end of the year,” is by no 
means inconsiderable. There is apt to be little appreciation of 
the value of advertising, and of the many indirect methods by 
which a journal may be “ pushed” into notice. There is too 
little carefulness in the making out of mail-lists, and too little 
promptness and regularity in despatching magazines through the 
mails, and too little attention to those many minor details which 
a publisher should have regard for. The weakest point of the 
Lir., as of all other college periodicals, is its finances. While 
it is true to a demonstration that an energetic man of good execu- 
tive ability could make from the Magazine an annual profit of 
five hundred dollars, it is just as certain that an average board of 
editors will never make any profit whatever : and they may well 
think themselves fortunate if their editorial glory does not demand 
a round number of dollars from their individual pockets. 

It has all along been implied, as is now stated in form, that 
each board gains most of its knowledge from its own experience 
simply, and profits little from the advice of its predecessors. 
Such advice, except in the unpractical form of glittering general- 
ities, is rarely given: either because experience has taught nothing 
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worth recommending, or because carelessness as to the future of 
a periodical whose past owes little to them has seized upon the 
retiring editors. We have thus tried to indicate what seem to us 
the necessary and inevitable hindrances to the Lir.’s highest suc- 
cess, and we have done so in no expectation that our words will 
have any immediate beneficial effect. It is chiefly to prevent the 
contingency of a possible reform,—which anyone might plausibly 
advocate, by newly pointing out existing evils and asserting that 
a change in system would remove them,—that they are now 
offered. By anticipating this exhibition, and arguing that these 
recognized evils can only be cured by a remedy likely to be worse 
than themselves, we trust we may have done something toward 
preserving intact the present arrangements, which, as stated at 
the outset, we judge to be the best that can be devised. At the 
same time, it is hoped that some of these remarks may have an 
incidental value in suggesting to those concerned the mitigation 
of necessary evils; and in creating towards them a charitable 
spirit on the part of the college public, by causing the latter to 
realize the difficulties which beset them in their labors. 

It seems to us that under the present order of things the Lir. 
can never die ; that it must always be ‘* conducted by the stu- 
dents of Yale College,” so long as the college shall itself, in its 
present form, exist. And in saying our last say concerning it we 
can hardly refrain from adding a word for the benefit of those 
supposititious editors whom some indefatigable index-maker of 
the future may guide to the inspection of these pages. That 
word is this: The Lit. is exactly what you make it. It offers 
you a chance for improvement and distinction beside which the 
other opportunities of college are as nothing. It gives you a 
more substantial and lasting return for honest work than do all 
the literary prizes of college combined. — Spite of all its draw- 
backs, its years prove it to be the most successful of college 
magazines. If you choose to have it so, it may be the best. 

L. H. B. 
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YE PEDAGOGUE. 


OT long ago a retiring editor took occasion to advocate in 

these pages the claims of a fourth profession. There is yet 
another, which, as forming at least the temporary vocation of a 
greater proportion of students than any other, is perhaps equally 
worthy of attention. I refer to school-teaching. 

It is not a brilliant employment. Except in the case of the most 
eminent professors in our leading colleges,—the Socrates of the 
nineteenth century,—from the miss of sixteen who has been 
through fractions and is allowed to teach a summer term ina 
country district, to the valedictorian whose rocket sinks into the 
gloom of a country boarding-school, conscientious teachers are 
perhaps the hardest worked, the least, esteemed, and the most 
grudgingly paid of all classes in the community. It is not im- 
possible that the public may sometime learn that other qualifica- 
tions are required than incapacity for anything else. But so long 
as five feet ten in stockings, a knowledge of square root, and a 
willingness to accept a day-laborer’s wages, constitute the 
essentials, the profession will be crowded, its estimation and 
salaries below par, and its followers mainly those who cannot 
achieve success elsewhere. But with all its disadvantages, it 
happens to be almost the only avocation immediately remunera- 
tive to impecunious college graduates ; and every senior class in- 
cludes many who are depending upon a salary to be thus derived. 
To such I offer a few thoughts, suggested partly by a brief ex- 
perience, mainly by reading and reflection, upon the calling to 
which I expect to devote some of the best years of my life. 

The three main requisites to success are knowledge, tact in 
imparting, and skill in controlling. The first inquiry, in consider- 
ing the choice of a school, should be as to the extent and 
accuracy of the information required. Most of us are acquainted 
with “the three R’s,” and with the rudiments of the higher 
branches, Yet there are probably fewer than one would suppose, 
who are competent to interpret the story of the “arms and the 
man,” or of the wrath of Achilles. Now scholars lose confi- 
dence in a teacher who confesses ignorance of fundamental 
principles, and they learn to distrust and despise one who is 
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repeatedly detected in error. I was once advised by a teacher of 
forty years’ successful experience, always to veil ignorance upon 
any point in sesquipedalian phraseology, lest I be proved not 
omniscient. The principle is hardly tenable, but the underlying 
fact deserves notice—that children must feel their teachers to be 
unerring guides. The young are not slower than their elders to 
detect superficiality. Woe to that teacher’s peace of mind, whose 
pupils have found his knowledge little more reliable than their own. 

Skill in imparting knowledge is a rare natural gift. It implies 
clear insight, ready invention, and unlimited patience. The first 
and last may be acquired; the other is the gift of experience to 
those naturally deficient. 

But profound erudition, and the faculty of imparting it, are not 
enough. A rarer and more essential quality is at the foundation 
of success. Discipline in school is the primary requisite, and he 
who fails to secure it will be an unhappy and unsatisfactory 
teacher. Nor is this as easy for the school-master to attain, as 
when 


Full well the busy whisper, circling round, 
Conveyed the dismal tidings when he frowned.” 


I wonder how many a harassed tyro has wished that his charge 
had been in Sweet Auburn, ere it became a Deserted Village. 
But alas! we have changed all that. Let me confess that once, 
while chancing to be in charge of a certain school, fearing that 
my dignity was not held in sufficient respect, I ventured to read 
Goldsmith’s description, in the hope of implanting a juster idea 
of the relation between teacher and scholars. Lamentable 
failure! Such an appreciation of the ludicrous contrast between 
that stern worthy and the meek individual before them twinkled 
in the eyes of my pupils, that I hastened to congratulate them on 
being relieved from a superstitious ignorance, which alone could 
foster an awe so foolish. 

No, things are not as they were. Half a century ago children 
stood aside with uncovered heads when the minister passed, and 
had frequent occasion to recognize in parental authority an active 
force. Now they criticize the parson’s elocution, and take their 
parents into partnership. It is a little curious that Thackeray’s 
most vivid impression of this country was of the absence of pa- 
rental restraint; and that Dicken’s first American child’s story 
should caricature a reversal of this relation. 
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But the keen eyed satirist noted an attendant circumstance, 
which escaped the quick glance of ** Boz.” He observed that 
this familiar intercourse generated a companionship between 
parents and children, unknown under the stricter discipline of 
England. He judged that their love increased as their awe 
diminished. Let us not misunderstand him. Insubordination 
and impudence are as fatal to love as to peace. Make the child 
master, and his affection will be but pity. So far as children are 
learning to despise advice and reproof, we are degenerating ; but 
we are advancing, so far as they enter with undiminished respect 
into the relation of companionship. So with teachers and 
scholars. Lamb somewhere remarks upon the impossibility of 
any cordial friendship between the best of masters and his pupils. 
But at the present day such intimacies are not uncommon. 

Here, then, is a fact which the teacher must encounter. 
American children are deficient in the organ of veneration, and 
will not obey him because of his position. Unless he personally 
enforces a due regard for his dignity, it will not be paid. Any 
respect he may command will be paid the man—not the teacher. 

It follows, that to secure the obedience of a school, one should 
first seek to deserve it. He should carefully consider the mutual 
relations of teacher and scholars, and should stand ready to fulfill 
his obligations, It is of the highest importance that pupils should 
feel the master to be faithfultothem. Any discipline into which 
this conviction does not enter will be forced and unstable. 

Again, to control others one must first control himself. None 
can respect an angry man. A teacher should be cool and col- 
lected under all circumstances, and especially should never punish 
when excited, Indeed, to so arrange one’s daily duties as to pre- 
clude hurry and introduce prevailing method, has striking effect 
in inspiring confidence. A teacher who forgets promises and ex- 
ceeds the usual periods of recitation, is sure to excite just dissatis- 
faction and distrust. 

But the talismanic word, even though it recall David Copper- 
field’s step-father, is firmness. The most favored teachers are 
placed in circumstances where no quality will supply the place of 
this. He who makes rules deliberately, and maintains them in- 
flexibly, can govern any school. It is the yielding in little points 
that overthrows authority, as fissures destroy an embankment. 
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The comparative fighting weight of teacher and scholars is a 
matter of no moment. A determined dwarf can subdue giants. 
I knew of a girlish teacher who took a school unmanageable by 
men, and began her work by feruling an overgrown boy, whose 
hand she stood upon the platform to reach. She kept the school 
under perfect discipline, and that not because of her sex, but be- 
cause of her determination. Let a teacher deliberately resolve 
to maintain obedience at any cost, and his scholars will be quick 
to divine and respect his resolution. 

I can imagine no life more unsatisfactory than that of an 
incapable teacher. Bullied by the large boys; himself a bully to 
the smaller; jeered to his face; insulted behind his back ; his 
school a bedlam ; his recitations a farce; his name a by-word ; 
hired only because cheap ;—he draws his grudgingly paid stipend 
in the delusion that he is respectable because a professional man. 

Such wert not thou, O Zrvus,—name fortuitously bestowed, 
but applied in no disrespectful spirit, and cherished among the 
healthiest recollections of the past. Happy we who sat at thy 
feet. Happy in sound and accurate instruction; happy in the 
instillment of a love for thorough scholarship; happy in the fel- 
lowship and example of one who was in every way a man. We 
were careless and wayward ; far less than we ought did we profit 
by thy teachings: but the most indifferent of us failed not to 
catch some warmth from thy glowing countenance, and the most 
earnest gladly acknowledge thy quickening influence. If it be 
noble to give one’s every energy to his calling; to wrestle with 
bodily infirmity that one’s duty be faithfully performed; to 
persevere amidst perverseness and ingratitude in conscientious 
attention to the minds and characters of one’s pupils ;—then wert 
thou a nobleman. And if it be a satisfaction to have wrought in 
all committed to thy charge a lasting impression of the dignity of 
Christian manhood, then has thy life’s labor been not unrewarded. 
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ON THE FENCE, 
“Forsan et hec olim meminisse juvabit.”—VIRGIL. 


ETURNING from an after-supper walk the other evening, I 

came upon the college fence in its best estate. It was a 
pleasant evening, with a dry warmth such as one rarely finds in 
New Haven weather; the elms, with their bewitching curves, 
were crowned with one mass of greenery; while through their 
shadows shone here and there from out of college windows the 
glimmer of lamps—reminding one that the “literary exercises” 
had their devotees, even on such an evening as this. On the 
fence were groups of students; and just in front of one of these 
congregations a couple of little brown-skinned vagabonds were 
singing ‘* with the spirit” to the tinkle of a harp and the squeal 
of a violin, in expectation of a plenteous harvest of pennies. 

I stopped at a sufficient distance to be clear of the magnetism 
which always hovers about a crowd, and wondered to myself how 
one could describe the fence. Too say that it was so many lengths 
long, so many rails high, or stood in such and such a place, would 
be very much like describing the college chambers by giving their 
length, breadth and height, the number of bed-rooms each con- 
tained, together with the closets, shelves, etc., but omitting all 
mention of the traditions and quaint memorials with which each 
room is full; the goodly fellowships, the honest, life-long friend- 
ships, which dwell therein; the wit and wisdom, the songs and 
stories, which hover about these contracted dwelling places ;—in 
short, by mentioning the mortar and brick, but leaving out the mind 
and human nature. Disregarding, then, the mere physical data and 
looking simply at that part of college life which may be summed 
up in the word fence, I thought I had happened upon a phase 
of human experience such as could be found nowhere outside of 
college, and one well worthy of examination. 

The fence is a regular part of the college curriculum. Al- 
though it really ranks among the higher studies—not being 
taken up until the second year—yet it has a certain influence 
upon a man from the time he first comes here. I dare say no 
sub-freshman ever came to Yale without asking some question 
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of a man on the fence ;—and indeed it seems quite natural that this 
should be so, for, as he beholds the rows of men sitting thereon, 
he at once imagines that these are reliable persons whom the Fac- 
ulty have placed in this prominent position for the purpose of 
giving such directions and information as strangers may wish to 
get. He regards it at this time with great complacency and not 
a little condescension, The member of the “ incoming class,” 
however, finds his position changed when he at last gets his white 
paper and becomes de facto a member of college. Suddenly he 
discovers that the atmosphere of the fence is unfavorable to his 
health. As he finds it necessary to remain at a distance from it, 
its value increases. It becomes a divinity to him ; and from the 
safe retreat of Hoadley’s he worships it in devout admiration. 
The passion grows. He gets to giving quite as much thought to 
that coming white day when he can sit on the fence with im- 
punity, as to his rank as a scholar—while it is probable that his 
chances of ever si ting thereon would be materially increased, if 
he thought less about it and more about his studies. | Mayhap, 
if bold enough, he watches for a rainy night, when passers-by 
are few and upper-class men are elsewhere, and at the witching 
hour of twelve seats himself in the long coveted position—a sec- 
ond /Eneas, in the Elysian plains without any pater Anchises. 

Sophomore year is the “‘ open sesame” to this unique chapter 
of delights ; and perhaps at this time there is the most persistent 
sitting on the fence, just for the sake of sitting there, of any 
time during the college course. It possesses all the delights of 
newness and superiority. The privilege of perching one’s self on 
the topmost rail has all the fascination for new-fledged sopho- 
mores that swinging on the front gate has for children of a smaller 
growth. This feeling, however, wears away. And yet, during 
the entire second year, it seems to me that the fence plays 
a prominent part in the life of college men. Wherever the egg 
of class mischief may be laid, it is pretty sure to be hatched 
somewhere near the fence. “The society songs are sung there ; 
and now and then a bit of college politics comes in for spice 
withal, and this, should chance permit, may be “arranged” at 
the fence. Beside: the ineffable glory of watching the envious 
freshmen is no mean addition to the pleasures of the fence during 
sophomore year. 
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Junior year inducts a man into something more than this vulgar 
pleasure. The third year, notwithstanding its politics and its 
various displays of swallow-tails, is a kind of an Indian Summer 
epoch. And the fence is no exception. It is no longer a new 
thing, and a year’s experience has taken away much of the fancied 
notion of superiority. The roystering song which chronicled 
the transition from freshmen to sophomores now gives way to 
madrigals and mission-school hymns. The taste, too, has become 
somewhat more critical. No longer does a nudge or a whispered 
(as though it were a second Augustan age) 


*O crus! O brachia !” 


mark the passing by of every woman. In short, juniors, 
“ though not clean past their youth, have yet some smack of age 
in them, some relish of the saltness of time.” The change in 
location shows this. In sophomore year the fellows look toward 
the sun-rising ; in junior year they face to the southward. Itis 
a tropical period. 

Senior year, it appears to me, must open “fresh fields and 
pastures new.” ‘The seniors have taken their last hitch on the 
fence. The jollity of sophomores, the self-satisfied pleasantness 
of juniors, is now succeeded by a touch of sentiment. The future, 
which rarely troubles the average college man, demands some 
consideration ; and that is always a sobering thing to do. Per- 
haps, however, the change which is inevitable is the more thought- 
breeding. To kick a chair out of doors, however rickety and 
deceitful it may be, is not a pleasant undertaking for the sensitive 
man, 


§¢ We cannot 
Buy with gold the old associations.” 


And more especially is this true in the case of leaving college. 
There is not one of us, probably, even among those who have 
been here the briefest time, but has at one time or another 
cursed Yale college and everything connected with it; and yet 
to leave this old mother after a four years’ attachment to her 
apron-strings is no pleasant matter for the coldest and most sel- 
fish among us. This approaching separation is the ghost that 
haunts the senior section of the fence. The excitement of pitch- 
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ing pennies, of spinning tops, of playing at leap-frog, cannot 
exorcise the grim fellow from his perch. The “silver sand of 
hope” has uncoiled to the very end, so far as college is con- 
cerned ; to-morrow the good-bys must be said, and this day’s end 
brings us to-morrow. At such a time the fence must seem like an 
old familiar friend, always the same to us, whatever our mood may 
be. And so, involuntarily, we come to it more softly, we are 
lower-voiced and more confidential in our chats about it, and we 
leave it more reverently than at any previous stage of college life. 

Again: If you ever noticed it, there is a certain fence aristoc- 
racy in every class. One can tell the créme de la créme of this 
aristocracy by the assured way in which they seat themselves 
thereon. They feel themselves masters of the situation. Less 
constant habitués look up,to such persons with a great deal of 
reverence. They rarely have as much assurance in the recita- 
tion-room —but that is because they lack their inspiration. Could 
they but recite on the fence, a fizzle would be improbable and a 
flunk impossible. They are pleasant fellows, always: no crab- 
bedness can long hold sway over such a kingdom ;—and they are 
fellows of some talent, else they would as surely be dethroned. 
They are often lazy, and quite frequently subject to ill-health, 
especially on Monday and Thursday mornings. They are never 
close communion: give them only comfortable room, and you 
may take all the rest. Altogether, the fence frequenters are a 
very desirable element in college: hearty good boys, generous 
to a fault, honest, full of pluck, and ready to help you kill time 
any day in the week. 

I suppose the fence and its associations will be remembered a 
great while longer than the equation of the parabola, The lat- 
ter may have done us more good—but what seems to be of little 
good is usually the most pleasant. We all like to be pleased, 
and we remember what pleases us. 

Some day, after we have gone away from here, and only the 
big book, in which we promised not to swear or play cards, keeps 
our names in remembrance,—a musty immortality, at best !—a 
few of us, now and then, will stray back, to look at the place 
where we were boys together. Gray-headed, and beaten, perhaps, 
in all that we had once hoped for, we shall be; but the fence 
will not stand upon that, It is a constant friend. And there, 
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upon it, some summer’s afternoon, while the butterflies go by, 
——“ Playing in their Sunday dress,” 


and the elms droop above us as of yore, we shall live over the 
past. The fence will be the magician, and we shall see again 
the old faces, and shall hear the old names, though they 


“ Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb.” 





MURMURINGS. 


Why do ye murmur, oh trees, 
And sigh with your boughs ? 
What tale tells the wandering breeze, 
Such sadness to rouse ? 


Why dost thou murmur, oh sea, 
And moan with thy waves? 

What sorrow e’er cometh nigh thee, 
Or haunteth thy caves? 


Why dost thou murmur, my heart, 
And never know rest? 

What enemy still makes thee start, 
Like birds in their nest ? 


Well mayest thou murmur, my heart, 
Thou sea, and ye trees, 

For sighing is ever your part, 
And Death your release. 
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THE CLUB. 


‘a4 wrt shall we eat, and what shall we drink,” are questions 
which concern college students perhaps as deeply as the 
rest of mankind. However large their consumption of mental 
pabulum, and however copious their draughts at the wells of knowl- 
edge, they differ not from other men in requiring some more sub- 
stantial supplies. It is of an institution founded to meet these 
demands that we propose to write. The college club is eminently 
an organization sui generis, Composed of a number of class- 
mates, who board entirely by themselves, free from the watchful 
eye of the New Haven landlady, it furnishes, we sometimes think, 
the most favorable opportunity to be obtained for the observation 
of student character. And we hold that no man can consider 
his college experience complete, who has not been at one time or 
another in his course a member of one of these institutions. 

The average daily life of a club furnishes much to interest a 
careful observer. If such is not your regular habit, gentle reader, 
we advise you to go to breakfast some morning early enough to 
watch the different members, as they come to partake of the ma- 
tutinal meal. First enters the punctual man with lesson prepared 
the night before, ready to give his undistracted attention to the 
duties of the table. Soon after strolls in another, whose acquain- 
tance with the lesson is so limited that his time during the meal 
is divided between plate and book. As time passes on, you will 
notice that the salutations of the new-comers to their comrades 
grow briefer and more concise, and that the conversation, which 
may at first have been quite animated, gradually dies away until 
it hardly extends beyond requests for the various services of the 
table. At length, when the din of knife and fork is at its height, 
and the bell is just commencing to ring out its notes, in bursts 
the man who has “slept over,” and has just time enough for a 
cup of coffee and a swallow or two of food. And as the manner 
of their coming is peculiar, so will their manner of answering 
the prayer-bell attract attention. As soon as the first warning 
notes are heard, you will see one or two picking up hat and books, 
and preparing to answer its summons. To the majority, however, 
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the first bell is but a signal for renewed devotion to the work be- 
fore them. Even when the second bell is heard, a few valiant 
spirits retain their seats, whom long experience has taught the 
exact number of seconds required for the passage from club-room 
to chapel. At length, however, the very last rushes from the 
table, and the room, a few minutes before full of noise and con- 
fusion, relapses into profound quiet. Such is breakfast at a large 
club. Each meal has its distinguishing characteristics, but we 
will only allude to the different phases which conversation takes 
at each. Breakfast, as preceding recitation, is chiefly occupied 
with questions as to the lesson, the different degrees of prepara- 
tion upon it, and the chances of being up. Dinner and tea each 
follow a recitation, and the talk naturally turns upon its results, 
“ Rushes,” “ fizzles,” “ flunks,” “ good luck,” ‘* bad luck,” are 
expressions which you will hear on every side. 

So passes a day in the club when the college world is at peace, 
But would you become fully acquainted with the institution, you 
must be present when the ordinary dull round of events has been 
interrupted, Perhaps as good an occasion as any for this purpose 
is the evening meal, immediately after a rush in which all the mem- 
bers of the club participated. Each ready with some tale of per- 
sonal daring and gallantry, and all alike desirous to make known their 
part in the ‘ victory ” which is invariably gained, a greater ‘* con- 
fusion of tongues” can hardly be imagined. Somewhat similar 
is the condition of the club after a good game of base-ball, or a 
successful boat-race. Excitement does not now run so high, but 
even on such an occasion one can hardly refrain from a desire to 
match twenty collegians against an equal number of the ancient 
denizens of Babel, with entire confidence that the verdict would 
be in favor of the nineteenth century. 

But while there is thus much of interest in the outward life of 
the club, the thoughtful observer will prize the opportunity it 
affords for the study of character. The average college club 
contains some specimens of the genus homo which merit atten- 
tion. Happy that club, if such there be, which does not contain 
the bore. However unlike the outside world in other respects, 
college resembles it in being afflicted with this pest. The college 
bore is par excellence a traveled man. No tale of most thrilling 
adventure can you tell, but he has witnessed or experienced its 
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parallel. Indeed, you may consider yourself fortunate, if you are 
even allowed to tell your story uninterrupted by his busy tongue. 
As for any college occurrence in which you were the chief actor 
and he a remote spectator, you may well despair of ever having 
an opportunity to give your version of the story. If in your 
innocence you should once be so bold as to interrupt him, in order 
to correct some glaring error in his account, a few sentences from 
him by way of reproof will convince you that you really have very 
little knowledge of what you said or did. Gradually, if you are 
docile, you will come to hear with the utmost composure the worst 
misrepresentations of your conduct and actions, rather than brave 
his indignant censure. Another character, which you will usually 
find, is the college gossip. He is the man who is always the first 
to make known all changes in the regular course of events, who 
keeps an accurate record of the health and movements of all our 
instructors, and is the first to announce the sickness or absence 
from town of any of them, who can give a complete list of the 
prizes and honors taken by every prominent man in every class, 
together with the societies to which he has belonged, and who in 
short has any amount of small talk about almost anybody or 
thing you may mention. Although sometimes his conversation 
is so puerile as to become disagreeable, you have only to contrast 
him with the bore and you will no longer complain. A club also 
contains a number of men not so prominent for any particular 
type of character. There is, however, generally some man who 
is known as the joker of the club, whose time is fully occupied 
in most excruciating attempts at wit and humor; some man who 
is always behind the times, and occasionally breaks in with some 
startling news which every one else had known a week before ; 
and some man who is less renowned for his conversational powers, 
than for the sublime equanimity with which he disposes of what- 
ever eatables are set before him. 

It is the fashion with some to disparage clubs as nurseries of 
slang, rudeness, and ill-breeding. We will not deny that there is 
some ground for the criticism. We have sometimes seen a club 
when delayed a few minutes beyond the usual hour, which a 
passer-by might from the tumult have mistaken for a pack of 
barbarians. We have known men who elsewhere pass for gen- 
tlemen, whose conduct at the table would go far to disabuse one 
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of that opinion of them. And it cannot be denied that conver- 
sation is sometimes indulged in, which few would care to repeat 
in the home circle. But these things are the exception rather 
than the rule, They are the faults which seem inseparable from 
even the best of institutions. On the other hand, there is a 
heartiness and good-fellowship, the absence of which is not com- 
pensated for by the stiffest formality, secured by the most angular 
and cross-grained landlady. Taken all in a'l, the club is an im- 
portant element in the social life, which is so pleasant and valu- 


able a feature of the course at Yale, and we hope that it may 
long live and thrive. 


A WEEK ON FOOT. 


HAVE always had a great fancy for becoming acquainted with 

new places, and in old times used to take great delight in 
roaming over the fields and hills around my home, and imagining 
that I was exploring a new country. This same desire led me 
some time since to undertake, in company with an older friend, the 
expedition which I am about to describe, and I can recommend 
it as a very pleasant way of spending a part of the long vacation. 
There was nothing remarkable about it ; we did not go to the 
White Mountains, and were only gone about a week, but we did 
go through one of the prettiest parts of New England, Berkshire 
county in Massachusetts. We called it a pedestrian excursion, 
and did enough walking to justify the name; but were not so 
particular about it as not to vary the programme by occasional 
rides. After getting in good practice during the summer, we 
were at length ready, and,—not to be too particular as to where 
we started,—you may imagine us, one afternoon in September, 
just setting out northwards from the village of New Preston, up 
in Litchfield county. Our baggage was of very modest dimen- 
sions and consisted only of sachels, which could be hung over the 
shoulder or carried in the hand as came most convenient. In 
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addition I carried as a walking-stick a heavy umbrella—a wise 
preventive measure, for with one exception we had remarkably 
fine weather all our trip. 

On that afternoon our road carried us along the side of a stream 
till we came to a pretty lake of irregular shape called Waramaug. 
On one side of it was a high peak, known as the Pinnacle, which 
we stopped to ascend and from which we had a fine view. Pas- 
sing the lake, we came over rather a dull road to the little village 
of Warren, and about two miles beyond it put up for the night 
at the house of a cheese-maker named Perkins. Mr. Perkins 
was a “brick,” for he entertained us well and in the morning 
when we asked for the bill he shook his head. 


“ Gesegnet sei er allexeit, 


Von der Wurtzel bis xum Gipfel.” 


Starting the next morning about the time for prayers, we de- 
scended by a long hill into the valley of the Housatonic, and 
found ourselves in the town of Cornwall, which includes a variety 
of sub-Cornwalls, such as Cornwall Bridge, Cornwall Plains, 
North and West Cornwall, and perhaps more. We made a de- 
tour through the town, getting a lunch and inspecting a smelting 
furnace on the way, and then went on up the river to the village 
at its falls, a place of great capabilities, but where the unfinished 
canal which was to make it a great manufacturing place only 
shows what might have been. Here we turned out of the valley 
to the west into the town of Salisbury. This is the iron town 
of Connecticut, and there were abundant signs of it all around— 
roads cut up by the heavy ore wagons, and charcoal pits 
without end. One was at the foot of a mountain, and the logs 
were brought down to it by a long trough. ‘* And when a tree 
‘bolts’ from the trough, it cuts the standing trees quite off.” 
At the end of a good day’s work we found a pleasant resting 
place in Lakeville. 

The next day was the great day of the expedition, and it was 
the only unpleasant one. We left Lakeville in a dense fog, and, 
passing directly over one of the largest ore-beds on the way, went 
just across the state line to the Harlem road, on which we were 
conveyed for a dozen miles northward by a freight train, It was 
not quite so bad as the train I once rode on up above Farmington, 
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which went so slowly some of the way that two of the passengers 
had time to jump off, go over into a neighboring orchard, fill 
their pockets with apples, and return to the train while it was 
jogging on,—but it was not a very cheerful way of traveling on 
that misty morning. In course of time, however. we arrived at 
Copake, and turned to the east again. Just in this corner of Mas- 
sachusetts is the town of Mt. Washington, a mountain town in- 
deed, containing no church, no store, and scarcely any houses. 
Owing,to the eccentric manner in which its roads twist around, 
and the mist which enveloped it that day, my ideas in regard to 
its topography are of a very shadowy nature. It is distinguished 
for two things, Mt. Everett, and the falls of Bash Bish. These 
latter we first proceeded to visit, and, after going about a mile and 
a half from the railroad, we came within sound of their roaring 
and soon found ourselves at their foot. A little bridge took us 
across the stream just below them, and, after climbing up a steep 
ascent through evergreen woods, we came to a rock jutting out 
over the falls far above them, and sat down to enjoy the scene. 
Below us was the water, madly leaping and tumbling along; 
farther down we could trace its course a little way towards the 
plain, and through a break in the hills we could look far away to 
the west. On all other sides were dark forests, and behind us 
the mountains rose still higher. About us were the gloomy clouds 
into which we had ascended, and which now indicated that rain 
in earnest was not far off. Fearing this we were compelled to 
hasten away, though longing to explore the chasm further, and 
after wandering through the woods a while found a guide, who led 
us by a path through the fields to farmer Smith’s far up among the 
mountains. Here we were glad to find a shelter and means of 
drying our garments, and had to amuse ourselves during the 
afternoon as best we could. 

The next morning was so foggy that we saw there was no use 
in ascending the mountain, and had to depart leaving it unvisited. 
Six miles, through a pretty gap in the mountains and over a wide 
flat, brought us to South Egremont, and six more to Great Bar- 
rington, where we stopped for lunch and to see Mr. Leavitt’s 
famous great barn. After debating a while between cars and 
legs, we chose the latter and walked on to Stockbridge, passing 
Monument mountain onthe way. Here we were fortunate 
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enough to find a most excellent place at which to stay over Sunday. 
A pleasanter village than old Stockbridge, and a better lodging place 
than Mr. Lincoln’s, it would be hard to find, Starting bright 
and early Monday morning, we walked through Lenox to Pitts- 
field, and there spent the afternoon, among other things paying 
our respects to Maplewood. Our time being limited, we skipped 
the intervening towns and proceeded directly by cars and stage to 
Williamstown, where we so far degenerated as to put up ata 
hotel. 

At breakfast the next morning, we had the company of a large 
number of students,—no rule against boarding at hotels being 
known here,—and, after attending prayers in the Chapel, spent 
the morning in looking around the college and seeing the sights. 
One of the students urged me to come to college at Williams, 
but his arguments were in vain. Leaving Williamstown a little 
before noon, we walked down to North Adams over a dusty 
road, and part of the way had a ride given us, the only time it 
happened during our trip. At North Adams we took the stage 
to go over Florida mountain. It was one of those large wagons 
with a top, but no sides, so that the view was uninterrupted, and 
we had it all to ourselves. Up the mountain we slowly wound 
by a zigzag road, having a beautiful prospect all the time off to 
west over the valley of the Hoosac river, and being entertained by 
the driver with stories of his experiences on the route. Then we 
crossed the level summit and quickly descended into the valley 
of the Deerfield. The view on this side was still finer than on 
the other, embracing a perfect sea of green hill tops. Leaving 
the stage at the foot of the mountain, we stopped to look at the 
great Hoosac tunnel, which was at that time silent and deserted, 
and then in the shades of evening walked on eight miles and 
spent the night at Charlemont. The next day we followed down 
the Deerfield along a pleasant road lined with maples to the quiet 
village of East Charlemont, and on to the busy Shelburne falls ; 
then up the hills and over Greenfield mountain to the Connecti- 
cut. Here we turned to the south, and about supper time came 
to our final resting place in Northampton, somewhat footsore I 
must confess, but by no means exhausted. The result of the 
excursion was, that we had traveled two hundred miles and had 
a thoroughly enjoyable week at a cost of seven dollars apiece. 
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WE notice that a convention of American Philologists is an- 
nounced to meet at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., on Tuesday, July 27, to 
continue in session for several days. The character and standing 
of the signers of the call, and the nature of the questions proposed 
for discussion, promise to make the occasion one of considerable 
importance to the cause of education. We shall be especially 
interested in the opinions which may be expressed upon the fol- 
lowing question: ‘* What position should be given to the study 
of the English language in our colleges and other high schools of 
learning ?”” We are not of course so foolish as to expect that 
any great change will at once result from this meeting, but we hail 
it as we do every evidence of discussion of the question. Let 
the subject be thoroughly canvassed, and the day is not distant 
when such attention as it merits will be paid to the study of our 
mother tongue. But before any change is made in the studies, 
there are some faults which should be remedied. There is no 
possible excuse for the indifference shown by our instructors to 
the most flagrant errors in the pronunciation, spelling and gram- 
mar of our own language. ‘That such errors are made, is a not 
unnatural result of the defects of our preliminary education in 
this respect ; but that they go unnoticed and uncorrected by the 
teacher, is a disgrace to the college. Yet almost every one will find 
it difficult to mention more than one or two instructors who pay 
any attention to the subject. Worse than this is the fact that 
mistakes, particularly in the matter of pronunciation, are some- 
times made in the recitation room for which the students are not 
answerable. This is only a natural result of the looseness which 
prevails on this subject. A man whose faults were unnoticed by 
his teachers while he was in college, returns here as tutor to 
spread those faults among his pupils. And when not himself 
guilty of blunders, he seldom feels confidence enough to reprove 
them in his scholars. One thing which contributes greatly to 
produce errors in the construction of sentences is the practice, 
encouraged by many instructors, of literal translation of the clas- 
sics. We can recall but one teacher in our course under whom 
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a man was sure of being corrected for a failure to give good, 
idiomatic, English. In the majority of cases, the plea of transla- 
lating “literally ” will ‘* hide a multitude of sins.” Of such a 
state of things students have a right to complain. Let the course 
of study, if need be, remain as it is, but at least give us teachers who 
are conversant with our own tongue. Devote one or two hours 
daily for years to recitations in Greek and Latin, but do not grudge 
a few minutes a week for the correction of grammatical blunders, 
and the instillment of sound principles in the use of the ver- 
nacular. 


THE near approach of the Wooden Spoon Exhibition is again 
directing the attention of all to the great festival of the college 
year. Some facts not generally known in regard to the history 
of the institution may, therefore, be of interest to our readers. 
The first Exhibition of which we find any record was given by 
the class of ’48. For two or three years we judge that the en- 
tertainment was not of a very creditable character, for we find 
that the class of ’52 are credited with having “* redeemed it from 
the stigma which had fallen upon it,” by conducting their Exhi- 
bition upon entirely different principles from those which had 
controlled their predecessors. ‘This class personally invited the 
presence of the faculty, opened the performance for the first time 
to ladies, and excluded the personalities and improprieties which 
had previously marred the exercises. “To the men of ’52, there- 
fore, belongs the honor of having taken the first step to give the 
Exhibition its present high character. 

For some time the spoon was presented to the man whose name 
stood last on the list of appointments for Junior exhibition, and 
the chief control of the affair was placed in the hands of non- 
appointees. At first, too, the exhibition came off at the same time 
of the year as Junior Exhibition, and was designed as a sort of 
burlesque on the latter. In case the lowest appointee declined 
the honor, as was at least once the case, the Spoon-man was se- 
lected by the colloquies from among their number. But grad- 
ually all these restrictions were removed. The spoon came to 
be bestowed upon the most popular man without regard to his 
scholarship, the title of Cochleaureati, which once belonged to 
all non-appointment men, was applied only to the nine members 
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of the class who formed the Spoon Committee, and the exhibi- 
tion itself took rank as a distinct institution. The members of 
the committee, by the way, constitute a secret society, and it was 
for some years their custom to select their successors annually, 
after the manner of other college societies. For some time this 
plan - worked without opposition, the Cochs being considered 
simply as members of a society, and, as such, possessing the un- 
doubted right to choose their successors, This right was ex- 
ercised for the last time by the Cochs of ’60, who appointed their 
successors in the usual manner. The class of ’61, however, 
objected to this system of appointment, and, after a warm discus- 
sion, decided to elect a Spoon Committee from the class. The 
election resulted in the choice of the same men as those appointed 
by the Cochs of ’60, which seems to show that the action of the 
class was not prompted by personal feeling, but by a conviction 
that the class as a body were entitled to a voice in the matter. 
This claim has never since been questioned, and the nine Cochs 
have been annually chosen by the class. They thus at the same 
time constitute a society of their own, and a committee of the 
class, and their society presents the anomaly of yearly receiving 
men in whose election it had no voice. 

It may be worth while to note that one valedictorian has been 
a member of the committee, L. T. Chamberlain of ’63. Nor 
has the Lir. frowned upon the Institution. E. G. Holden, 
the recipient of the spoon in ’60, was an editor of this Magazine, 
and three of the Lir. board of ’61 were also among the Coch- 
leaureati. ‘The most recent instance, where the two offices were 
held by the same man, is that of M. C. D. Borden of 764. It 
is to be hoped that a complete and thorough history of this pop- 
ular institution will be some time written ; in its absence the few 
facts we have mentioned may be of some interest. 


One of the most sensible of recent changes in the college 
calendar, both here and elsewhere, is the advance of Commence- 
ment to the early part of the summer, and the consequent length- 
ening of the summer vacation. The time was, fifty years ago, 
when the third term closed on the second Wednesday of Sep- 
tember, after having been in session through the three hottest 
months of the year. By successive advances the close of the 
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college year has been brought forward to the last Thursday 
in July, and it is now about time to look for a still fur- 
ther change in the same ‘direction. This latter change has al- 
ready been made in Harvard and Williams, as well as in some 
other colleges, which hold their Commencements in the latter 
part of June. The only wonder is that the old system has so 
long continued, with hardly a single argument except tradition in 
its favor. However, we of the present day may congratulate 
ourselves upon the change which has already been made, while 
at the same time we lament that we do not enjoy the greater re- 
form, which is destined sooner or later to come. Now that com- 
mon sense has once been permitted to influence the decision of 
college questions, the absurd plan of holding the most important, 
critical, and long continued examinations of the whole year 
in the heat of summer cannot long survive. We are informed 
that the Scientific School has already abolished this barbarous 
system, and will hereafter hold its “‘ Annual” at the end of the 
second term. It is to be hoped that the introduction of such a 
plan in the Academical Department will not be long postponed. 


Amon the various puzzles in the yellow-covered work of litera- 
ture annually issued by the faculty, the most perplexing to us has been 
the title “* Scholars of the House,” which stands above the names 
of those who enjoy the emoluments of the various scholarships 
offered by the college. We have never been able to obtain any 
information as to the character of the ‘“* House,” even from the 
supposed occupants of the edifice. We think, therefore, that at 
least the dozen men whose names are to appear in this doubtful 
connection in the next catalogue, if not the rest of our readers, 
will be glad to learn the origin of the appellation, which we hap- 
pened across the other day in an old volume of the Lir. In the 
year 1733, Bishop Berkely, a graduate of the University of Dub- 
lin and a great friend of the cause of education, established in 
this college the scholarship which is still known by his name. 
Among the provisions made by the worthy Bishop to govern the 
disposal of his bounty was one, that the successful candidates for 
the scholarship should be known as “Scholars of the House.” 
This title he undoubtedly borrowed from his own “alma mater,” 
where it is synonymous with the more common “ Scholar” in the 
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English Universities. ‘* House” in the University of Dublin is a 
term applied to one of the various halls or colleges which go to 
make up the European universities, but the word has here no sig- 
nificance. The full title really belongs only to those who take 
the Berkely scholarship, but of late years its use has been ex- 
tended to all who enjoy the various scholarships since established, 
It is rather amusing, by the way, to compare the opinion of the 
Bishop as to the value of his donation with the real cost of living 
at the present day. The following are his words on this point: 
“Ten pounds a year would, if I mistake not, be sufficient to de- 
fray the expenses of a young American in college as to diet, 
lodging, clothes, books and education.” Acting upon this opinion, 
he gave the corporation a piece of property, the income of which 
affords the large sum of ‘‘ about forty-six dollars a year” to each 
incumbent of the Berkely Scholarship. ‘* Tempora mutantur.” 


To the almost universal practice of bestowing money upon 
colleges for certain specific objects, instead of putting it into the 
general fund, we are most heartily opposed. But if there is any 
millionaire who wishes at the same time to benefit this institution 
and bequeath his own name to posterity in connection with his 
gift, there is certainly a fine opening for him to secure these 
results by endowing the Law Department. The lamentable con- 
dition of this Department has again been brought to mind within 
the last week by the statement that of the graduating class of 
117, 47, or considerably more than a third, intend to study for 
the bar. Now, without knowing anything as to the facts of the 
case, we venture the assertion that of this large number not a 
half dozen will ever be enrolled among the members of the Yale 
Law School. And of the very few who may study here, it is 
not too much to say that they will do so because they have other 
objects in view. This certainly is not as it should be. After 
spending four years of college life here, it would seem but natural ~ 
that a large majority of those who take a professional course 
should choose this same city for the purpose. And such without 
doubt would be the case, were advantages for such study offered 
here equal to those which are furnished elsewhere. But as a 
matter of fact, we find the graduates of every class, a year after 
leaving college, members of the various professional schools in 


- 
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Cambridge, Andover, Albany, New York and other places. 
Recent efforts, however, promise to place the Divinity School on 
a par with the best in the country, so that we look to see its 
numbers yearly increasing. But the condition of the Law School 
is even worse now than it was thirty years ago. The last 
catalogue contains but 17 names. The standard of admission is 
very low; the library small and incomplete; the accommoda- 
tions poor and insufficient. Of late years the corps of instructors 
has consisted of one professor, who devoted only a portion of his 
time to the school. He has cecently been removed by death. 
Yet, notwithstanding its present low condition, were the requi- 
site funds to-morrow put in the hands of the corporation, there is 
no doubt that within ten, yes five, years the Law Department of 
Yale would rival in numbers, reputation and influence the similar 
schools connected with Harvard and Columbia. If, then, there 
is any Smith, Brown or Jones, who wishes to immortalize his 
name, let him liberally endow the Smith, Brown, or Jones Law 
School, to take rank with the Sheffield Scientific School as a 
department of the University. 


Can it be that a new era in business matters is about to dawn 
upon college? Perhaps we are over-confident, but it has really 
seemed to us lately as if such might be the case.. In the first 
place, we have had, for the first time in our recollection a finan- 
cial report from a Committee which had the handling of several 
hundred dollars. The Junior Exhibition Committee of ’70 have 
published in the Courant a commendably full and accurate ex- 
hibit of their expenses and receipts, and for this utter disregard of 
precedent deserve all praise. Nowthat the initial step has once 
been taken, it is not too much to hope that the practice of pub- 
lishing reports of their doings will be adopted by all future com- 
mittees. Not to speak of other manifest advantages of such a 
system, not the least would be the increased readiness with which 
money will be contributed, when everyone knows that he will be 
furnished with full information of its disposal. But the commit- 
tee report to which we have alluded is not the only encouraging 
sign of the times. In the matter of base-ball we see a gratify- 
ing change from previous seasons. Last year our neglect and 
shabby treatment of visiting nines was so marked that it elicited 
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rather uncomplimentary, though not unmerited, remarks from 
the press on one or two occasions. The trouble arose, not from 
any lack of hospitality on the part of college, but from the fact 
that there was nobody whose duty it was to attend to the matter, 
It was only ..other exemplification of the truth of the old prov- 
erb, “* What is everybody’s business is nobody’s business.” This 
year, however, there seems to be somebody commissioned to 
attend to the reception of our visitors, and the result has been 
the expression of perfect satisfaction at the handsome treatment 
they have received by the only two clubs who have yet been our 
guests. A continuance of such treatment will gain us a good 
reputation for hospitality, and increase the willingness of first 
class nines to come here and play us. In fact, if we once get in 
the way of doing things in a business manner, we shall be so 
strongly impressed with the advantages of the plan that there 
will be no danger of relapsing into the old carelessness and indif- 
ference. That so desirable a result may be gained, the two facts 
which we have mentioned give ground to hope. 


Tue games of base ball between Yale and Harvard we see 
are to be played at Springfield this year on the 3rd and sth of 
July. It is to be hoped that this will be the first step toward the 
adoption of Springfield as the scene of the annual regatta, and 
other contests between the two colleges. This city possesses 
for such purposes many and great advantages over Worcester. 
In the first place, it is more central of location and easy of ac- 
cess. Although not exactly equidistant from Cambridge and 
New Haven, yet it is in this point of view preferable to Wor- 
cester. Only one road has to be passed over by either party, 
while at present Yale students are frequently delayed by the lack 
of speedy connections between the Connecticut and Massachu- 
setts lines, over both of which they have to pass. And while 
but a two hours’ ride from this city, Springfield is only three hours 
distant from Boston. For students it is, therefore, by far the 
fairer and more convenient locality, while the general public 
would be much better accommodated by the choice of the Con 
necticut as the course for the race. And not only is the city 
itself much more accessible to all parties, but the scenes of 
the contests, both on land and water, are much more easily 
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reached after you have arrived at the city. A mile at least must 
be traversed after leaving the Bay State House before you 
come to the rough and uneven field upon which the rival nines 
have in past years contended, while a five minutes’ walk from the 
Massasoit brings you to one of the best ball grounds in New 
England. And who that has plod the weary way from the city 
to the lake at Worcester will not rejoice to learn that in five 
minutes after leaving the cars at Springfield he may put himself in 
a good position to witness the University race. Another strong 
reason for changing the scene of strife is the fact that the Spring- 
field course seems destined to become one of the most popular 
in the country. Several races of the first importance have been 
already rowed over it, and others are in prospect. This will en- 
able a comparison to be made between the time of “ profes- 
sionals” and ‘* amateurs ”—a consideration of no small account. 
It must, of course, be admitted that no smoother course can any- 
where be found than that over Lake Quinsigamond ; but consid- 
ering the fact that the current at Springfield is very slow, that 
the course on the Connecticut will probably be the scene of 
many important races in the future, that much better advantages 
for ball playing are offered, and that the city is on the whole the 
most central locality in New England, there ought to be no de- 
lay in making Springfield the Mecca of our annual pilgrimage. 


Ir has been, and still is, a great defect in the course of study 
here pursued that so little attention is paid to the important subject 
of elocution. A great step, however, was taken in the right direc- 
tion last year by the change which was instituted in the manner of 
awarding the college prizes for declamation in the Sophomore 
class. Previous to that time three prizes had been given in each 
division, the speaking had been private, and but little interest had 
been felt in the disposal of the prizes. But by offering three 
prizes, to be contended for by the dozen men who shall have been 
previously proved after thorough trial the best speakers in the 
class, and throwing the contest open to the public, it is made an 
honor worth striving for to be one of the successful competitors. 
We cannot but think, however, that a very inappropriate time is 
chosen for the contest. The advantage of this new plan of 
awarding the prizes over the old one consists in the fact that 
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more significance and value are given to them, and that more 
attention will therefore be devoted to preparation for the occasion. 
But to secure these results in the highest degree, the time of 
speaking should be such that all college may have an opportunity 
to be present, since everybody knows that college prizes are 
chiefly sought for the reputation which they give a man among his 
fellow-students. But by having the speaking come off, as last 
year, on the Tuesday evening of Commencement week this ad- 
vantage is almost entirely lost. Hardly a round dozen of the 
classmates of the speakers, and probably not fifty undergraduates 
anyway, are at that time in the city. The large majority, there- 
fore, do not hear the declamations, and only learn of the award 
of the prizes by a brief paragraph in the papers. Under such 
circumstances the speaking will never gain the position which it 
should occupy among the prize contests of the year. All the 
objections to the present way of conducting the matter would, 
however, be obviated by the choice of an earlier date in the term. 
Were Presentation week not so crowded, some evening at that 
time would be a good occasion ; but any date before the end of 
the term it seems to us would be far preferable to the time chosen 


last July. 


SPEAKING of Presentation reminds us that we sometimes hear 
or read regrets at the increasing interest felt by students in the 
exercises of that week, as compared with the diminished attention 
given to Commencement. Some even go so far as to deduce 
from these premises the conclusion that students now-a-days are 
really less students in the proper sense of that word than the 
graduates of a generation ago. We do not agree with this opin- 
ion. To be sure, we of the present day do not turn out of bed 
at 6 o’clock winter mornings and then attend a recitation by can- 
dle light, all on an empty stomach, thereby spoiling our eyes and 
bringing on dyspepsia, and it is happily true that the average stu- 
dent is no longer distinguished from the rest of mankind by his 
feeble and sickly appearance. But for all that there is still a good 
deal of faithful study done in this college. Indeed, when the 
matter is looked at seriously, everyone must see that it cannot be 
otherwise. Nobody questions that the standard of admission has 
been very much raised, that better and more thorough instruction 
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is given, and that severer demands are laid upon students. It is 
still regarded as something of an honor to take the valedictory, 
and the time has not yet come when the hard student loses the 
respect of his associates. Such certainly could not be the case, 
if we had really so far degenerated as some would have us think. 
The loss of interest in the exercises of Commencement week 
admits of a much simpler and more creditable explanation. In 
the first plage, so many previous opportunities are now afforded 
for students to hear the best speakers in the graduating class, 
that there is no inducement to stay over a week for the purpose 
of listening to a ten minutes’ speech from each of the dozen 
selected to grace the occasion. Then an “oration” is not so 
rare, nor a “* poem” so infrequent, but that any one may well be 
pardoned who considers it no terrible loss if he fails to hear those 
exercises, as regularly delivered at the anniversary of Phi Beta 
Kappa. Moreover the oration is generally a very labored, and, 
if the truth must be told, rather dull performance, and the poem 
is, or at least should be, of especial interest to graduates. Be- 
sides, if anyone desires to become acquainted with these pro- 
ductions, they are always published and will doubtless be much 
better enjoyed if read in a cool retreat in the country, than if lis- 
tened to in the North Church about noon of a hot July day. 
Presentation week, on the other hand, is from the character of 
its exercises of peculiar interest to the students. Wooden Spoon 
Exhibition, as being the only public entertainment in the year 
under the auspices of undergraduates, as well as from the charac- 
ter of the custom it celebrates, naturally engrosses a large share 
of attention. Class Day, too, possesses features which particu- 
larly endear it to those within college. What though the orator 
be not so profound as the graduate of thirty years’ standing, and 
the poet not so widely known in the world at large as the gentle- 
man invited to rhyme before the alumni. They are still repre- 
sentatives of college, and from this simple fact their performances 
must always secure its attention and consideration, The class 
histories, the speeches of former members and the other exercises 
of Class Day can never lose their interest for students, however 
little attention they may receive from graduates. The fact is, 
there is and can be no rivalry between Commencement and Pre- 
sentation weeks. Each has its peculiar province. The former 
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furnishes a needed opportunity for graduates to come back and 
renew their old-time friendships and intimacies in the class meet- 
ings and the alumni reunions, which are annually securing a 
higher place among the exercises of the week. There will 
always, too, be interest for the alumni in the performances of 
the graduating class on Commencement day, since very few of 
them have any other opportunity during the year to hear college 
speaking. But, as we have shown, :the average student cannot 
reasonably be expected to remain here a week after the real close 
of the term for the sake of attendance upon such of these 
exercises as are open to the public, and his absence argues no loss 
of respect for high scholarship. His festival comes three weeks 
earlier, and no one should complain that its character is such as, 
by attaching his affections more closely to the college, will better 
fit him to enjoy in after years his return to Yale to join in the 
festival of the alumni. 


A WEEK or two since some Scientifics put their knowledge of 
surveying to practical use by measuring a three mile course in 
the harbor for the use of the crews. Starting from the draw- 
bridge near the boat-house, the course runs past the end of Long 
Wharf out to Oyster Point. We are informed, however, that 
this course will probably never be used in any harbor contest, as 
it would be impossible for spectators to get a good view of the 
race. It strikes us, therefore, that as long as there proves to be 
somebody connected with college competent to make water sur- 
veys, it would be a good idea to ascertain the precise length of 
the regular course which will be rowed over on the 29th inst. 
Nobody in college seems to know anything accurately about this 
distance. We learned recently from a Lit. of 1862 that a sur- 
vey in the summer of that year made “the distance from the 
stake where the commodore’s boat was fastened in the last race, 
to the Black Buoy, 7,143 feet, making the whole course 1,554 
feet short of three miles—or 206 feet more that 2 2-3 miles. 
Thus, the whole course lacks more than i of a mile of the 
proper length.” Whether the position of the buoy has been 
changed since that time, and if so, how much, nobody can tell. 
Another survey is, therefore, very desirable. It has always 
seemed to us that the ignorance of the length of this course has 
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been one reason for our defeats in the annual regatta, by 
creating a false impression as to the speed of our crews. The 
custom has usually been to add half a minute or so to the time 
made by a crew around the buoy, and call the sum their three- 
mile time. The result has been that, after congratulating our- 
selves on the fact that a crew had rowed to the buoy and back in 
about seventeen minutes, we have gone to Worcester and seen 
the same crew occupy nineteen precious minutes in the voyage 
around the stake-boat. 


MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 


Our Record, 


Which comprises the period from May zoth to June igth, has few 
events of exciting interest to chronicle. As in previous years, the month 
of June has thus far been chiefly occupied in preparation for the great 
occasions of Presentation week, and the contests at Springfield and Wor- 
cester. Since our last issue there have been all sorts of weather, the wet 
and muggy element rather predominating, particularly on Wednesday and 
Saturday afternoons, A brilliant meteor illuminated the heavens on the 
night of the 2oth ult., and the computation of its right ascension and 
declination has furnished ambitious Juniors ample opportunity to display 
their astronomical lore. With a keen sense of “the eternal fitness of 
things” the gymnasium has been furnished with a new boiler, so that all 
who have shivered through the winter, while patronizing the college baths, 
can now be furnished with warm water in as large quantity as desired. 
The college yard has also been mown for the first time, in a shockingly 
poor manner too. But perhaps we ought not to complain, for was not 
the operation performed in the most approved poetical fashion, by the 
traditional mower, whetting his traditional scythe ? The quiet monotony 
of the latter part of May was interrupted by the advent of a rather ec- 
centric individual, Rice by name, who in his particular line of oratory is 
no mean rival of the Great American Traveler. Mr. Rice is descended 
from historic stock, his father, as he is rather fond of telling, having “ car- 
ried the first orders for the Revolutionary army.” He visited New 
Haven after a somewhat protracted tour of the country, embracing, ac- 
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cording to his statement, ‘‘ twenty-two thousand and nine hundred cities, 
villages and school districts.” He appears to be a harmless monomaniac 
upon religious subjects, and delivered his harangues from an elevated 
position upon the back of a well-fed horse to enthusiastic audiences gath- 
ered upon and about the fence. Like the great Daniel he was not above 
receiving the free-will offerings of his auditors, but from the brevity of 
his stay we judge that he was not favorably impressed with student lib- 
erality. He did not even stop to attend the exercises of the 


Theological Seminary, 


Which were duly celebrated on Thursday, May zoth. Commencement 
in this department comes thus early in consequence of the fact that there 
is but one term in the year, lasting from September to May. We are 
glad to be able to authoritatively deny the rumor that several members 
of the different classes were dropped or conditioned at the annual exam- 
ination. Having duly completed the course, the following members of 
the graduating class delivered addresses in the College Street church on 
the forenoon of the zoth ult. to a good sized and exemplary audience: 
J. W. Beach of 64, H. B. Mead of ’66, E. W. Bacon, A. J. Lyman, 
E. E. Rogers and W. B. Williams. The exercises were enlivened by the 
rendering of two or three “‘ anthems” by the college choir. A meeting 
of the alumni of the Seminary in the afternoon, and a sermon by Rev. 
W. I. Buddington, D. D., of Brooklyn, N. Y., in the evening closed 
up the day in a manner very satisfactory to all concerned. 

The interest felt by the students generally in this anniversary was of 
course not very great, although but little more enthusiasm was displayed 
over the campaign elections of the so-called 


“ Large” Societies, 


Which occurred on the following Wednesday. The title we have quoted 
although once very expressive, has now become ludicrously inappropriate, 
as will be seen when we state that the officers in Brothers were chosen by 
a total vote of four, including the chair, and in Linonia by not over 
a dozen at the outside. Even the members of ’72 could not be induced 
to join in the farce, though then for the first time recognized as Sopho- 
mores by the choice of one of their number as vice-secretary. Fearing 
that these venerable organizations may not survive the long vacation, and 
not wishing their last actions to go unrecorded, we insert the names of 
the successful candidates for the various offices. In Brothers, Preszdent, 
C. E. Shepard, ’70, Vice-President, M. F. Tyler, ’70, Censor, E. G. 
Selden, ’70, Secretary, C. H. Clark, ’71, Vace-Secretary, C. G. Bart- 
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lett, 72. In Linonia, President, E. B. Thomas, ’70, Vice-President, 
J. H. Cummings, ’70, Secretary, C. D. Hine, ’71, Vice-Secretary, A. 
R. Merriam, ’7z. Turning from the dead past to the living present, the 
doings of 


The Class Societies 


For the last month claim our attention. First in order come the Fresh- 
men Societies which will prosecute the ‘‘campaign” for victory in ’73 
under the charge of the following officers: Kappa Sigma Epsilon, Pres- 
ident, F. A. Feeter; Committee, W. H. Bradley, F. 'T. Dubois, R. W. 
O’Brien, H. S. Payson, J. Prendergast, H. M. Sanders, H. D. Sellers, 
R. F, Tilney ; Delta Kappa, President, G. A. Spalding; Committee, 
W. C. Beecher, F. S. Dennis, B. Hoppin, H. W. B. Howard, G., L. 
Hoyt, J. W. Kirkham, D. J. H. Willcox ; Gamma Nu, President, H. E. 
Benton; Committee, A. L. Betts, J. H. Hincks, D. S. Holbrook, E. S. 
Lines, A. R. Merriam, L B. Pond, F. S. Smith, W. B. Wheeler. The 
respective armies being now fully officered, we may expect soon to wit- 
ness the commencement in earnest of the annual fight for the supremacy 
among the sub-Fresh. On the evening of Friday, June 4th, the Sopho- 
more Societies gave out their elections to ’72z, Phi Theta Psi taking 30 
men, and Delta Beta Xi, 31 ; both societies initiating the newly elected 
Friday evening, June 18th. Ofthe Junior Societies, Psi Upsilon gave out 
29 elections, and Delta Kappa Epsilon 30, to members of ’71, while Alpha 
Delta Phi, contrary to precedent and established custom, gave out 10 
elections to ’72, as well as 18 to 71. Junior elections were given out on 
Tuesday evening, June 8th, and the initiations will take place Friday, the 
25thinst. The catalogues of these various societies have received a few 
additions since our last in the way of 


Prizes, 


Although the great haul does not come till the close of the present 
month. ‘The examination for the Bristed scholarship, alluded to in the 
May Number, resulted in the success of W. W. Perry of the Sophomore 
class, who vanquished his four competitors from the Junior class, This, 
by the way, is the third successive time the Bristed has been awarded to 
a Sophomore, which certainly does not speak very well for the classical 
training of the course. The founder of the scholarship, Mr. C. A. 
Bristed of ’36, was present at the contest, and was heard to express rather 
uncomplimentary opinions as to the character of the papers handed in, 
His dissatisfaction is supposed to have caused him to rescind his reported 
resolution to invite the whole body of contestants to dinner at the New 
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Haven House. At all events, no account of the dinner was ever ren- 
dered. The Berkeley scholarship has been awarded to R. B. Richardson 
of ’69. Seventeen Seniors handed in to Prof. Northrop on Wednesday, 
May 26th, their pieces for the Townsends, and on the Thursday morning 
of the next week the names of the six successful candidates were announced 
as follows; H. C. Bannard, H. V. Freeman, Edward Heaton, Stuart 
Phelps, G. S. Sedgwick, E. P. Wilder. Of the subjects given out, 
Messrs. Heaton, Phelps and Wilder wrote upon “‘ Milton, Jeremy Taylor 
and Locke, as Advocates of Liberty ”; Bannard and Freeman, upon *‘ Law 
of Benevolence and Law of Trade Coincident ”; and Sedgwick, upon 
“* Wentworth, Earl of Stafford.” These gentlemen are now engaged in the 
pleasant occupation of ‘‘ cutting down” their respective productions to 
fifteen minutes, the extreme limit allowed when they contend for the De 
Forest on the 28th inst. From prizes the mind naturally turns to 


Studies, 


Under which head we have a few changes to notice since the opening of the 
term. The Seniors have attended their last recitation, listened to their 
last lecture, and on Tuesday, the 15th, went in to the first of the final ex- 
aminations for degrees. The Juniors have completed Atwater’s Logic 
under Tutor Smith, and taken up in its place Cooke’s Chemical Philoso- 
phy under Prof. Silliman. The Greek recitations are omitted on Mon- 
days and Thursdays, on which days lectures are given by Prof. Packard 
on Grecian History. Prof. Loomis also gives on Thursday mornings 
lectures on Optics to as many as choose to attend of the division which 
would regularly recite to him at that hour in Astronomy. Once in three 
weeks, therefore, comes to the members of each division a Thursday on 
which they are required to attend but one recitation. "The Sophomores 
have exchanged Terence for Horace, and are preparing for their prize 
declamations at the end of the term by elocutionary exercises under Prof. 
Bailey, which take the place of the noon recitations in Prof. Northrop’s de- 
partment. The Freshmen have completed Conic Sections and are now fin- 
ishing up Day’s Algebra under Tutor Richards, while the Herodotus of 
the first weeks of the term has been replaced by Lucian. Very little at- 
tention, however, was paid to any of these studies on the afternoon of 
Wednesday, the gth inst., when the first 


Base Ball 


Game of the Yale “‘ season ” was played at Hamilton Park with the Mu- 
tuals of New York. It is worthy of note that the date of this game was 
almost identical with that of the first game played by our nine last year, 
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which occurred on the 6th of June, that our opponents in each case were 
“the champions of the country,” and that we wére beaten in each game 
by only two runs in a score which was kept down among the teens, The 
game on the gth was witnessed by a crowd of about 1,500 persons, and 
was one of the prettiest contests ever witnessed in New Haven. The 
game commenced, for a wonder, precisely at the appointed hour 2:30 P. 
m., and was briskly played in two hours and a quarter. Although de- 
feated, our nine made a brilliant exhibition of fielding, and the game was 
a most auspicious opening of the season. The exciting character of the 
game justifies us in appending the score : 


Muruwat. Yate. 


Hunt, |. f,, 
Hatfield, 2d b., 
E. Mills, ist b., 
Devyr, 3.8, - 
Swandell, 3d b., 
C. Mills, c., = - 
Eggler, c. f., 
Wolters, p., - 
McMahon, r. f., 


McClintock, ’70, 3d b., 
Selden, ’70, zd b.,_- 
Deming, ’71, 1. f., 
French, ’72, 1st b., 
McCutchen, ’70, s.s., 
Hooker, ’69, p., - 
Condict, ’69, c. f., 
Richards, ’72, c., 
Lewis, ’70, r. f., 


NNNe ee nhw FP 
WRAP Hw O 
te ee oh eS 
wrehwuw pp 9 





18 27 16 27 


Innings, ist. 2d. 3d. 4th. sth. 6th. 7th. 8th. oth. 
Mutual, 0, oO, 7, 45 i o,—18. 
Yale, » t& & 35 2, 3s oO, Oo, 2,—16. 


The umpire was John Kelly of the Empire Club, of New York, and the 
scorers were, M. McCarthy for the Mutuals, and A. W. Evarts for Yale. 
The Yale nine presented on this occasion was, with the exception of 
Selden, ’70, who filled the place of Wheeler, ’72z, in his absence from the 
city, the same as will meet Harvard on Hampden Park, at Springfield, on 
the afternoon of July 5th. Previous to that time several matches are ex- 
pected. The return game with the Mutuals will be played at New York on 
Wednesday, the 23d inst.—the faculty having granted the nine permission 
to play three games during term time outside of New Haven. This con- 
cession, however, was only obtained on condition that but ten persons should 
leave the city,the nine players and the scorer. We regret to say that all our 
representations of the great propriety of allowing the compiler of the Mem- 
orabilia to join the party have proved unavailing to move the faculty from 
their position. It is hoped that the Williams nine will visit us sometime Pre- 
sentation week, and efforts are in progress to bring about meetings between 
our club and the base ball representatives of Amherst, Brown, and Wes- 
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leyan University. A most provoking rain storm prevented the playing of 
the appointed game between the Yale and Cincinnati nines on Monday, 
the 14th inst., and previous engagements unfortunately precluded the 
choice of any other day for the contest. More favoring skies, howe ver, 
were vouchsafed on the following Wednesday, when the class nine of ’72 
donned their new uniforms for the first time in a game with the Stamford 
nine. The clubs were illy matched, and a long and uninteresting contest 
ended with the very one-sided score of 67 to 16 in favor of 72, the 
only noticeable thing being the good-natured manner in which the visiting 
club took its overwhelming defeat. The game was merely played for 
the sake of giving the Freshmen practice before their game with Harvard 
71 at Springfield on the 3d of July. They also expect to play the Brown 
Freshmen on Friday, July 2d, in this city. The general interest lately ex- 
hibited in ball matters has naturally somewhat diminished the attention 
paid in the early part of the term to 


Boating, 


Although this rival sport has by no means lost its hold upon the college 
community. The brilliant prospects of May for the harbor races have, 
as usual, somewhat decreased under the heat of June, and no crews are 
expected to enter from the two upper classes, Considerable crowds, 
however, are daily attracted to the boat-house to watch the Freshmen and 
University crews as they take their semi-daily pulls. The former crew 
has been finally settled upon, and stands as follows: J. P. Studley (stroke), 
E. P. Jenkins, No. 2, E. S. B. Swayne, No. 3, W. L. Cushing, No. 4, 
E. H. Hubbard, No. 5, L. S. Boomer, (bow). Their performances are 
viewed with deserved admiration by their classmates, and give good 
ground for hope that they will ‘‘ uphold the honor of the class” at Wor- 
cester. They have secured the services of “ Hank” Ward as trainer, who 
arrived and commenced his duties on the 9th inst. He was accompanied 
by his brother, “Josh”? Ward, the most famous member of this aquatic fam- 
ily, who on the same day assumed charge of the University. Since our 
last one change has been made in the composition of the crew, and one 
or two changes in positions in the boat, all which changes it is to be hoped 
will turn out for the best. We, therefore, again state the crew, which 
we trust will come in ahead of Harvard next month on Lake Quinsiga- 
mond: G. W. Drew (stroke), W. A. Copp, No 2, D. McC. Bone, 
No. 3, W. H. Lee, No. 4, E. D. Coonley, No 5, R. Terry (bow). 
As Harvard’s best men will be in England, preparing for the Inter- 
national race at the time of the Worcester regatta, she has re- 
quested the privilege of putting on her crew Mr. Fay, who is a member 
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of the Law School, and so by the regular rules debarred from participation 
in the race. This request was promptly complied with, and from what 
we can learn it seems likely our crew will have no mean antagonists at Wor- 
cester. The paper boat sent here from Troy, N. Y., for trial is probably 
the prettiest craft ever launched on these waters, but is unfortunately too 
light for the crew. Upon learning this, Mr. Waters, the builder, who 
was here the other day, promised to send down another boat better adapted 
to the weight of the crew about the first of July. It it not impossible, 
therefore, that the race may be rowed in a paper boat. Before closing 
our record a little space should be devoted to the 


Town Shows 


Of the month, which have been few and for the most part unimportant. 

In the way of minstrelsy we have had Arlington’s, Pettengill’s and La- 
Rue’s companies, each of which performed to a well-filled hall. Camilla 
Urso played her violin one evening to a small house, which was quite a 

contrast to the audiences she usually draws when she appears in the Insti- 
tute course. On Monday morning, the 14th, the chorus which had been 
for a month or so preparing to join in the Boston Jubilee, and which in- 
cluded several students, gave a public rehearsal in Music Hall to the ap- 
parent satisfaction of a good crowd. But by far the best entertainments 
which we have to notice were the two nights of acting by the stock com- 
pany of Wallack’s Theatre in New York. Sheridan’s standard comedy 
of the ** Rivals,” which still retains the high place on the stage awarded it 
in the last century, was presented on the 11th, and Lester Wallack’s 
“Rosedale” on the izth. The players were all ‘‘ well up” in their parts, 
and, though the company contained no “ star,” it was composed of thor- 
oughly good performers. Like all such companies in New Haven, it was 
greeted with appreciative but not large-sized audiences. For the future, 
the most interesting announcements on the ‘‘ Amusement Calendar” of 
the Green Room are the two Yale “shows” on the 28th and 29th. We 
are glad to learn that everything promises two most successful evenings. 
For the Promenade Concert on Monday evening it is enough to 
say that the music will be furnished by Theo, Thomas’ full orchestra, 
which will also diversify the exercises of the Exhibition on the following 
evening. For the latter we hear frequent appointments of rehearsals, and 
from all that dame rumor says we think college is warranted in expecting 
two of the most successful ‘‘ shows ” of the year. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Courtgous reader, a pile of matter accumulated upon our Table invites your attention, 
And first, if you are so disposed, we will glance at the 


New Books, 
Which the Lrr. has received from the publishers during the month. 


Problematic Characters. Novel by Friedrich Spielhagen. From the German, by Prof. 
Schele De Vere. New York: Leypoldt & Holt. Pp. 507. 1869. New Haven: 
Judd & White. 

Messrs. Leypoldt & Holt are laying the American public under great obligations to 
them, by their translations of the works of the most prominent European authors in fic- 
tion and belles-lettres. The work before us introduces an author hitherto unknown in 
this country, but one who is destined to have many readers. For the last dozen years 
the name of Spielhagen has been steadily growing in favor among his countrymen, so 
that to day he enjoys the reputation in Germany of standing in the foremost rank of 
modern novelists. A perusal of “ Problematic Characters” will convince the general 
reader that this reputation is well deserved. The title-page of this book contains the 
following words of Goethe: “ There are problematic characters, who are not equal to 
any situation in life, and whom no situation satisfies. ‘This causes an immense discord 
within, and their whole life is spent without enjoyment.” Such is the motto which our 
author has chosen, and his work is an interesting portrayal of such natures. As might 
be inferred from the title and motto which he has chosen, it is as a delineator of character 
that Spielhagen especially excels. But, aside from this, the work before us claims atten- 
tion for its vivid descriptions of nature, its exhibition of social customs, and its pervading 
national coloring. 


Italy (Florence and Venice). From the French of H. Taine, by F. Durand. New York: 

Leypoldt & Holt. Pp. 385. 1869. New Haven: Judd & White. 

M. Taine is the ideal traveler. A Frenchman of most cultured and zsthetic sensibil- 
ities, an enthusiastic worshiper and discerning critic of Art, and at the same time a care- 
ful observer of nature and of man, we can hardly imagine one better qualified to visit 
and describe a country of such historic and classical memories as Italy. The present 
volume is written somewhat in the form of a journal, reciting the author’s tour from 
Florence to Venice, his impressions of those two cities and of the regions between and about 
them with reference to their present aspects, and his criticisms of the two great schools of 
art which take their names from those cities. Such is the scope of the work, and it 
would require a bold critic to complain of the manner in which the author has carried 
out his aim. Viewed purely as a description of the cities and districts visited, it is hard 
to name any author who has been more successful in bringing before the mind the true 
condition of the country. And only personal contact with the people can give one a 
better idea of the manners, character, and civilization of modern Italians. But apart from 
all this, the true admirer of art will be most interested in the author’s studies of those 
great schools of art which have made famous the cities which he visited. The beauty 
of the thought is also greatly enhanced by a most graceful and felicitous style, the charm 
of which has been very successfully preserved by the American translator. 
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Mental Photographs: An Album for Confessions of Tastes, Habits, and Convictions. Ed- 
ited by Robert Saxton. New York: Leypold & Holt. 1869. New Haven: Judd & 
White. 

This is a decidedly unique publication, Its aim, as stated in the author’s preface, is 
“to serve as a record for the tastes and characteristics of friends ; in short, for their men- 
tal photographs, just as another class of albums serves to keep their physical ones.” 
Tosecure this end the book contains copies of a series of questions, forty in number, with 
blanks for answers. The following are specimens of the questions: Your favorite color? 
Flower? Season of the Year? Style of Beauty? Names, Male and Female? Poets ? 
Prose Authors ? Character in Romance? What epoch would you like to have lived in? 
What is your favorite occupation? If not yourself, who would you rather be? What is 
your idea of happiness? What is your dream ? What are the sweetest words in the world ? 
What is your aim in life? What is your motto? The answers of course may range 


“ From grave to gay, from lively to severe,” 


according to the disposition of the “sitter,” and the book may thus be made amusing as 
well as valuable. The editor gives illustrations of both kinds of answers taken from his 
ownalbum. For instance, the question “ Who is your favorite composer ?” received from 
one the answer ‘ Coffee,” from another “ Mendelssohn and Mozart.” The favorite 
motto of one was stated as, “To be, is better than to seem,” by another as, ‘ Let her 
rip.” The plan of the book is a novel one, and seems likely to prove popular. A place 
for the carte-de-visite to accompany each mental photograph enhances the value of the 
album, and its fine outward appearance makes it an ornament to the table. 


The Villa on the Rhine. Vol. II. By Berthold Auerbach. From the Author's Edition. 
Pp. 458. Also the same, Part IV. Pp. 206. New York: Leypoldt & Holt. 1869. 
New Haven: Judd & White. 

We have here the completion of Auerbach’s great work in the two editions which 
Messrs, Leypoldt & Holt have published. The first mentioned is the library edition in 
two volumes, the second a paper covered edition in four parts. The demands of all 
classes are thus satisfied, and the issue of these different editions, together with the rivalry 
between the New York publishers, who have the author's sanction, and the Robert Bros., 
of Boston, will doubtless result in a wide circulation of this great German novel. It is 
only necessary for us to say that the interest of the work is fully sustained to the end, and 
to subscribe heartily to the merited praise which the first volume has before received in 
these pages. 


Life of Fefferson Davis, with a Secret History of the Southern Confederacy. By Edward 

A. Pollard. 1869. Philadelphia: National Publishing Company. 

The above is the title of a work soon to be issued, of which a number of advance 
sheets have been forwarded to us. The author is already well known for his previous 
contributions to the history of ‘the lost cause,” but his present undertaking promises 
to greatly surpass in interest and historical value all that he has hitherto written. His 
materials, the title-page tells us, were gathered “ behind the scenes in Richmond,” and 
contain much curious and startling information respecting the leading characters on the 
Confederate side, and particularly with regard to the intrigues of Mr. Davis’ administra- 
tion. The specimen sheets which we have received indicate that the work when pub- 
lished will not disappoint the expectations raised by its announcement. Although but 
fragments, they present in very readable style many remarkable facts before generally un- 
known, and are so appetizing that we await with interest the completion of the volume. 
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Little Freddie feeding his soul. By Say Putnam. New York: Robert Carter and 

Bros. Pp. 125. 1869. 

Our rule is, not to notice Sunday School books, or books for children of any kind, but 
when there appears such an exception to children’s books as the one now before us, we 
feel justified in making an exception to our rule. The authoress, fully appreciating the 
harm continually done to children by the senseless trash so constantly offered them for 
perusal, has succeeded admirably in producing a book at once entertaining and instructive. 
The truths and doctrines of the Bible, under the guise of a story, are explained and illus- 
trated, so that the youngest child may understand them, At the same time it is done in 
such a way as to chain the attention and interest of the child, calling for no great mental 
effort but simply receptiveness. The child, eagerly following the adventures of the little 
hero, will inevitably acquire the deepest interest in the various questions which trouble 
him. His curiosity once fairly aroused on these subjects, it is an easy task for the parent 
or teacher to elaborate the instructions, so ably outlined in this little book. We would 
sincerely advise Sunday School teachers, and all those who are interested in children, to 
place this book at once in the hands of their little friends. 


And now, having relieved our Table of part of its load, we may perhaps find some 
things of interest in the 


Exchanges, 


Which the mail has brought us since our last issue. 


Cottece Macazines.— Beloit College Monthly, Christian Union Literary Magazine, 
Dartmouth, Denison Collegian, Griswold Collegian, Michigan University Magazine, 
Ripon College Days. 

Correce Papers:—Albion College Standard, Amherst Student, Antiochian, Brown 
Yang Lang, Columbia Cap and Gown, Cornell Era, Delaware Western Collegian, Eu- 
reka College Vidette, Hamilton Campus,Harvard Advocate, Iowa University Reporter, 
Madisonensis, Miami Student, Michigan University Chronicle, Monmouth College Courier, 
Notre Dame Scholastic Year, Pardee Literary Messenger, Rutger’s Targum, Shurtleff 
Qui Vive, Wesleyan College Argus, Williams Vidette. 

Ovrsiwe Macazines.— Atlantic Monthly, Littell’s Living Aze, Loomis’ Musical 
Fournal, Michigan Teacher, Overland Monthly, Sabbath at Home. 

Outsiwe Parers.— Advertisers’ Gazette, American Fournal of Philately, American Lit- 
erary Gazette, American Presbyterian, Appletons’ Fournal, Baltimore Southern Metropolis, 
Baltimore Statesman, College Courant, Hearth and Home, Living Church, New York 
Imperialist, Nation, New England Postal Record, Round Table. 


We have also received :—Christian Banner, Christian World, Every Saturday, Meriden 
Recorder-Fournal, Oliver Optic’s Magazine, Phonographic Advocate, Yonkers Statesman. 

We are also under obligations for a copy of the Speeches of Senator Sprague on 
National Affairs, which we have received under that gentleman’s frank, for pamphlets 
from the Reform League of Boston, and for a catalogue of Monmouth College. 

The above list certainly contains variety enough to suit the most exacting. We have 
here periodicals representing all sorts of institutions from the colleges of New England 
down to the “universities” of Iowa and Missouri. We find articles of every style, from the 
“Voice of Nature and of Revelation” by the President of a Western University to 
the less heavy and infinitely more interesting comments by students on the varying 
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features of college life in different parts of the country. Among the topics which form 
the subjects of articles in several of our exchanges is the condition of the 


Literary Societies 


In the colleges from which they emanate. Those who deplore the “loss of interest” in 
Brothers and Linonia, and attribute it to exceptional causes in force here, will perhaps be 
surprised to learn that the same state of things exists elsewhere. At Brown Universitys 
the Brunonian bluntly says, “the large societies are dead.” At Williams, the Vidette 
complains that the meetings are wasted in useless quibbles over obscure parliamentary 
points, that two of the regular exercises in one society have been unfulfilled since the 
middle of last term, that ‘for six successive meetings it has been impossible to act upon 
an amendment to the constitution for want of the requisite number of members,” and, 
in fine, laments ‘the sad condition” of the Societies generally. The following com- 
ment upon a meeting of one of them shows a state of things not very unlike that here : 
“The main difficulty was the failure of all the appointments but one.” We judge that 
the tendency at Amherst is in the same difection. In the course of an article on the sub- 
ject of prize exhibitions, the Student speaks jthus of the two open societies: “From week to 
week their meetings are quietly attended, seldom attracting strangers, and almost as 
rarely drawing a full attendance of the students.” We have not made these extracts in 
order to propound any theory of our own in regard to the cause of this decline in the 
“ open societies,” here or elsewhere ; but merely to make manifest the fact that their 
condition here is not so abnormal and unparalleled as some would have us believe. An 
explanation which we once settled down upon after a perusal of our exchanges, that the 
societies were dying from their 


Names 


Was unfortunately disproved by the fact that the societies which had the most barbarous 
names were apparently the most prosperous. However, this fact did not change our con- 
viction that the names are some of them bad enough to kill the best organizations. 
Read them and see. To begin with Amherst, we really cannot say a great deal in favor of 
“ Alexandria” and “ Athenz,” although we will admit we prefer them to Williams’ 
“ Philologian” and “ Philotechnian.” Madison University at Hamilton, N. Y., has 
nothing worse to offer than “Adelphia” and “A£onia.” But when we arrive at the Wesleyan 
University in Delaware, Ohio, the jargon really begins. For euphonious appellations it would 
be hard to surpass the following : ‘‘Chrestomathean,” “ Meleterian” and “ Zetagathean.”” 
Yet there is considerable rivalry in this matter between the last-named institution and 
Christian University in Canton, Mo. The latter boasts the following sweet-sounding 
titles : “Mathetrophian,” “Monolethian” and “Zelotophian.” We leaveit to our readers to 
decide which of the two universities bears off the palm. Albion College, in Albion, 
Michigan, claims notice for “Atheniades” and “Erosophian.” It is worthy of mention 
that unpronounceable names seem to especially flourish in the so-called 


“ Mixed” Colleges, 


Though whether or not this is a mere coincidence we will not attempt to decide. Some 
rather peculiar features in regard to these composite institutions have attracted our notice, 
The most liberal, on the whole, in the matter of admission is Lawrence University, in 
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Appleton, Wis., of which the Co//egian says that its ** halls are open to every human 
being of good moral character and suitable age, whether male or female, red, yellow» 
copper-colored, white or black.” The same institution is claimed by its faculty to present 
superior facilities to young ladies, since they are ‘admitted to the same privileges as 
young gentlemen in all respects, and are permitted to compete on equal terms for all the 
honors and prizes awarded by the University.” Some of the rules in these Western 
schools strike one as somewhat peculiar, as witness the following in Pardee College, Mo.; 
“ Gallanting or association of ladies and gentlemen, unpermitted by the President.” 
With such a rule enforced it is rather difficult to see how the “refining and elevating 
influence” of the gentler sex, which is one of the great advantages claimed for * co-ed- 
ucation,” can be exercised. At the latter institution, by the way, the completion of the 
same course of study entitles young gentlemen to the degree of A. B., and young ladies 
to that of M. A., which last it may be well to state is an abbreviation for ‘* Maid of the 
Arts and Sciences.” The future M. A.’s at Pardee support a society, ‘ Atelceta” by 
name, from the announcement of which we extract the following sentence: ‘ Believing 
as we do, (not that our sphere is in the hustings of the arena of politics), that our sex is 
endowed with intellectual capacities inferior to none, and that it is ours to tread the path 
of science and to revel in the galaxy of literary fame, we cordially welcome and invite all 
young ladies entering Pardee College to join our number, and we feel assured that our 
Society will prove to them interesting and beneficial.” Ifanyone has hitherto doubted 
that the female sex is * endowed with intellectual faculties inferior to none,” his doubts 
certainly cannot survive the perusal of the above. For the benefit of those whose who 
are interested to know what kind of students this institution aims to develop, we quote 
this sentence from its prospectus: ‘ Its graduates must be men and women—not pigmies 
or mere pleasure-seekers; must be governing men and self-reliant women—not aimless 
drivellers and wishy-washy nobodies.” But we are rather surprised that no reference is 
made to “the effeminate products of the effete and ante-diluvian institutions of the East,” 
which it strikes us would-very much heighten the effect. At some of these Western 
schools the literary societies have “contests,” at which chosen representatives of rival 
organizations deliver declamations, read essays and engage in debate before a board of 
judges. At Monmouth College, and perhaps at others, such contests take place between 
ladies’ societies, and the Courier forcibly answers those who are surprised at such a cus- 
tom that it sees no reason why the ladies should not engage in them, “ for the contest 
element in their character is just as strong and vigorous as in the opposite sex.” It is 
the custom of the gentlemen editors of the Courier to give full reports and criticisms of 
these contests of the ladies, which must be a very pleasant task so long as they praise 
the performers, but perhaps hardly so much so if they should happen to criticize rather 
severely. Possibly it was by sad experience in the discharge of this one of their reportorial 
duties that they learned the strength and vigor of the “ contest element” in the female 
character, in regard to which they speak so confidently. Perhaps, however, they have 
incurred the displeasure of the opposite sex by their opinions on the subject of 


Etiquette, 


Which furnishes matter for much discussion in the “ organs” of these * mixed ” institu- 
tions. The Delaware Collegian, for example, had an article not long ago inveighing 
against some social customs which have grown up in regard to the intercourse between 
the students of the university it represents and the members of a female seminary in the 
same place. It seems that things have come to such a pass there that a gentleman is 
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“ voted guilty of an intolerable meanness” who, after having had his invitation to an 
entertainment declined by a young lady on the ground of a “previous engagement,” 
makes any further attempt to secure company for the occasion. Another custom is 
growing up at the same place, that if a gentleman isseen in company with a lady a few 
times near the beginning of a term he is considered as having engaged her company ex- 
clusively for the whole term, and “ a}] others must govern themselves accordingly.” The 
sad result of this is, that owing to fear of what Mrs. Grundy will say the ‘ monopoly 
is kept up,” even though neither of the two interested parties prefer such an arrange- 
ment. Then, too, the wicked gossips of Delaware are always ready to put down such 
a couple in the list of “* engaged,” and, if they afterwards cease to “ keep company ” to- 
gether, these same gossips must noise abroad their reasons why “the engagement has 
been broken.” This is truly a lamentable state of things, and we condole with our 
Buckeye friends on their misfortunes. They must remember, however, that they cannot 
have the “ rose ” of association with the fair sex without the thorns” of unfeeling 
comments from the outside world. Decidedly the most original thing, though, in any 
of our exchanges is the department of * Answers to Correspondents ” in the Eureka Col- 
lege Vidette. One exceedingly moral youth propounds the startling inquiry whether “a 
young lady tell a falsehood ” when she appears at an entertainment without any escort, 
after having previously declined the company of a gentleman on the ground of a “ previous 
engagement.” To this the editor gallantly replies in the negative, telling his correspondent 
that if he never deviates from the truth more than the young lady does in such a case, 
he need not fear for his moral character. Among other questions we notice one which 
we think must have been propounded by ‘“‘a member of the incoming class,” as to 
“whether the gentleman should take the lady’s arm, or vice versa.” The Vidette thus 
replies: ‘It is now the fashion to take alady’s arm if she has a muff, otherwise he ought 
to leave it to her pleasure.” Such features of college life naturally appear rather strange 
to members of such venerable antiquities as Yale and Harvard, though hardly more worthy 
of comment than some aspects of the 


Tobacco Question 


Presented in several of our exchanges. On no other question is there a greater diversity 
of opinion and practice on the part of college faculties than on this. At one place the 
views of James Parton are received in all their entirety and even George Trask, the 
great tobacco reformer, could find nothing of which to complain, while at another the 
governing body apparently thinks there is some sense in such views as those of John 
Fiske and Dr. W. A. Hammond. At Pardee College in Mo., one of the regular rules 
forbids the use of tobacco in any of the buildings connected with the institution. A 
similar regulation has recently been adopted by the faculty of Lawrence University, in 
Wis. The result is that, as the students cannot enjoy their cigars and pipes within the 
college premises, the regular smokers are driven to saloons and other lounging places, 
while, by reason of the peculiar fascination which attaches to anything forbidden, many 
more are acquiring the habit. On the whole, therefore, the enforcement of the new 
rule can hardly be claimed to have particularly advanced the cause of morality. Racine 
College, in the same State, presents an entirely different aspect. Here the faculty have 
provided the students with a smoking-room, well carpeted, supplied with good furniture, 
and adorned with pictures—altogether a very pleasant place to retire and “enjoy a social 
smoke.” No greater liberality than this can be shown. At Amherst the faculty pursue 
a middle course between these extremes. They do not forbid the use of tobacco, but 
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discourage the habit and distribute anti-tobacco tracts. On the whole, the faculty here 
pursue perhaps the most sensible course inthe matter. The instructors follow their own 
judgment,—some smoking and some not,—and allow the same privilege to the students. 
It cannot be denied, however, that smokers have the advantage when it comes to 


Class Day, 


And everyone is expected to join in smoking the “ pipe of peace »—a custom which we 
notice almost everywhere prevails. Believing, as we have elsewhere said, that the growing 
interest in class day is a pleasant feature of student life, and that the friends of education 
need apprehend no injury to the cause of scholarship thereby, we rejoice to see the higher 
place which this occasion is annually winning in almost every institution. A most en- 
couraging change in this respect has been just instituted at Michigan University. In 
calling for a reform in the manner of celebrating the day, the University Magazine for 
May thus described the forbidding aspect which the occasion has worn of late years : 
*¢ Having put on our Sunday attire and Sunday countenance, we form a solemn proces- 
sion, and to the strains of an appropriate death-march, file off the Campus and perform 
the class obsequies in a church. The services are opened with prayer, after which the 
Class Orator preaches a sermon, Calvinistic in doctrine and Methodistic in delivery, 
spiced only with the words Greece and Rome, laid on at the rate, say, of three to the 
square inch. Should either of the latter gentlemen so far forget the solemnity of the 
occasion as to sneeze, such irreverent hilarity is, of course, to be frowned down instanter. 
Another death-march, a benediction, a general rush for the four o’clock express, and 
Class Day is ended, to the evident relief of students and strangers alike.” Such doleful 
ceremonies the Magazine severely criticized, and called upon the class of 69 to inaugurate 
a change, by making the day ‘¢ as welcome an anniversary at Ann Arbor as it is at Yale 
or Harvard.” Such a change has been made, and the last number of the Magazine 
reports that “ its complete success insures its perpetuation.” After an oration and poem 
in the church in the morning as here, the afternoon was given up to the class history, 
prophecy, songs, dedication of class tree and stone, cheering of the buildings, and other 
appropriate ceremonies. All the exercises passed off in a hearty, cordial manner, to the 
satisfaction alike of students and professors—one of the latter confessing that “ the exer- 
cises of the day had never been equaled in Ann Arbor.” We heartily congratulate our 
Michigan friends on the success of the new plan. At Ann Arbor, as well as at many 
other colleges, the planting of a class tree takes the place of the planting of the class 
ivy here. At Michigan University a white elm was planted, and in soliloquizing on the 
ceremony the Magazine propounds this eminently safe query: “‘ Who knows but the 
Freshman of the twenty-second century may bask in the shade of the elm of *69 ?” 
A rather peculiar ceremony at Ann Arbor, which we do not remember to have noticed 
elsewhere, was the dedication of the “ class rock.” This is described as a rock of some 
size, weighing about three thousand pounds, and was brought to the college campus 
from its former postion outside of the city. It stands near the tree, and like it has no 
peculiarity in itself, but like it will ever be interesting as the memorial of a class. By 
the dedication of both a dead and a living memorial, a fine opportunity is afforded for the 
gentleman who delivers the address to grow eloquent in expressing the hope that “ the 
love of the class for each other may endure as the rock and flourish as the tree.” Be- 
sides the historian who recites the adventures of the class while in college, a “ seer ” or 
“ prophet ” is in some places elected to predict their course in after life. When the 
right man is found to take this office, the “* prophecy ” must be an interesting addition 
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to the exercises of the day. At Columbia College an important feature of class day is 
“the placing of the memorial plate.” Instead of planting a tree or dedicating a stone, 
each class perpetuates its memory by nailing upon one of the trees about the colleges a 
brass plate, about a foot square, with the name of the class and the date of its farewell 
to college engraved upon it. But the most rare and interesting feature of class day 
which we have anywhere noticed was the “ laying of the Class Corner Stone” by the 
class of °69 at Denison University, Granville, Ohio. As a new college building is about 
to be erected, the graduating class was permitted to superintend the laying of the corner 
stone, and besides the usual documents, deposited a copy of the class oration, the class 
statistics and the photographs and autographs of all the members of the class. Upon 
the front face of the stone were engraved the words Class of 69 and the class motto. 
This year, by the way, is the first time class day has been celebrated at Denison, but the 
success of the occasion will doubtless secure it the place there among the 


Holidays 


Of the year, which it already enjoys in many other institutions. Under the head of holi- 
days we notice that several colleges number some rather peculiar occasions, The Denison 
Collegian talks of “ an abiding feature of college life,” in the shape of the annual pic- 
nic. For this the young ladies of the Institute make all the necessary arrangements and 
extend the invitations, so that all the young gentlemen have to do is to accept the invi- 
tations and “ join in the festivities of the occasion.” At Lawrence University, in Ap- 
pleton, Wis., they have what is called “ tree day,” which is a day set apart every spring 
for planting trees in the college yard. The Collegian, however complains that the busi- 
ness is rather overdone, so that in future “ tree day ” if it is granted will be purely a holi- 
day. At Williams College the students have recently enjoyed the holiday known as 
“ mountain day.” This occasion takes its name from the fact that it was originally 
granted in order that such as chose might have an opportunity to climb “ Greylock,” a 
mountain peak of considerable elevation near Williamstown. Many now spend the day 
in the ascent of the mountain or in tramps about the surrounding country, although 
everyone is at liberty to spend the day in any other way which he may prefer. 


Various Matters. 


The Yang Lang comes to us enlarged in size and showing evident marks of prosperity. 
We congratulate it upon its success as a college Punch. To be sure, one can hardly be 
expected to go into ecstacies over the execution of its wood-cuts; but considering that 
they are the workmanship of college men they reflect credit upon their getters-up. The 
stories of the paper are capital take-offs of the exaggerated style of modern sensational 
novelists, and its jokes have the merit of having been written since the flood, which is 
more than can be said of most of those which travel the rounds of the college press. 
We especially admire the manly stand the Yang Lang takes on the subject of “ mock 
programmes,” and its * determination never to give place to personalities of whatever 
character.” We wish it success in its efforts to arouse the boating spirit at Brown. 

The last Number of the MichiganUniversity Magazine announces the final consum- 
mation of the long pending efforts to consolidate the Magazine and the Chronicle, The 
new publication will be a semi-monthly, and as the sole organ of the great university of 
the West should receive a generous support. We must say, however, that we regret the 
change. It seems to us there should be room for both publications. But as long as the 
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change is to be made, our best wish is that the new fortnightly may be as successful as 
the paper which comes nearest to our idea of a semi-monthly, the Harvard Advocate, 

The Hamilton Campus has much improved since its change of form and time of issue a 
few weeks ago. The new editors are very successfully carrying out their aim to make it 
“eminently a college periodical, filled with such matter as will give it a hearty welcome 
to the office and home of every son of Hamilton.” 

We sometimes think we have at last discovered “ perpetual motion,” as we notice how 
some item runs through all our exchanges. Time and time again have we found this 
startling bit of news meeting our astonished vision: ‘ Yale is to have velocipedes in the 
gymnasium.” Another item which has traveled considerably is the statement that 
‘© Yale has five thousand graduates.” 

The Cap and Gown waxes virtuously indignant over the reported determination 
of the faculty of Columbia to abolish the use of gowns at the coming examinations, the 
reason assigned being that “ gowns are of material assistance in answering questions.” — 
Glancing over a recent number of the Pardee Literary Messenger, our attention was at- 
tracted by an article entitled “To Mothers.” The article proved on examination to 
consist of a dozen most excellent rules with regard to the training of children, of which 
this may serve as a sample: ‘* Never allow your child to whine, or fret, or bear grudges.” 
We have no complaint to make of the character of the rules, but we must say that 
their insertion in a college paper seems to us rather strange. But, then, Pardee is one 
of the “mixed”! By the way, one of the rules at this institution forbids the hav- 
ing or carrying of any other weapon than pen-knives.—At Hamilton College all the 
recitations of the Senior Class for the day come in the forenoon, a plan which is said to 
be very much liked by the students.—Happy the students of Michigan University, who 
have no prayers Sunday mornings !—Such of our exchanges as do not confine’ themselves 
to undergraduate writing are very generally reprinting the excellent series of articles 
which Geo. M. Beard, M. D., Lit. editor of °62, has been writing for the Courant on 
‘+ Hygiene for Students.” We notice that Dr. Beard has just commenced a series of 
articles for Appletons’ Fournal, which will show up many “ Popular Fallacies concerning 
Hygiene.”—Amherst is really looking up in the world. ‘Two students were arrested the 
other day for throwing ball on the village green. But Amherst policemen have yet 
much to learn before they can compare themselves with New Haven “ peelers.” Still, 
after a few years’ practice, they may perhaps arrest a man for gently tossing a ball a few 
times to a companion not twenty feet off. 

We have lingered so long over our exchanges that we have room for but 


A Word Explanatory, 


Which we feel is due our readers for our tardy appearance. Several circumstances have 
conspired to produce this. Two or three contributions, which we were encouraged to 
confidently expect, at the last moment failed us, thus imposing upon the editor a larger 
amount of composition than had been expected. This, together with his ill health and 
ignorance of the amount of labor and time required to “ get out” a Number, has de- 
ferred to a date in the month much later than he had designed the issue of this Number. 
But we will not waste time or occupy space with apologies. Such as it is we send forth 
the Magazine to you. E. P. C. 





